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ALEC DRUMMOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

" But when all is part, it is humbling to tread 
O'er the weltering field of the tombless dead, 
And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 
And beasts of the forest, all gathering there : 
All regarding man as their prey, 
All rejoicing in his decay/' 

Btron, Siege of Corinth. 

I felt intensely wretched on quitting my cousin 
and returning to our encampment ; . but the 
burthen of the great sorrow weighing upon me 
was strangely relieved by the sights and scenes 
of the next few hours. "While the French had 
removed the whole of their wounded and dead 
from the field the day before, not leaving the 
former even a night to their sufferings, both 
officers and men going forth to assist them 
immediately after the fight, our troops, on the 
other hand, had not completed one-half of the 
vol. n. B 
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same sad duty at the end of thirty-six hours, 
and on the morning of Friday, the 22nd Sep- 
tember, the hill-side was still strewn with corpses 
in Briti8h uniforms, and men groaning in the 
agonies of death. 

There seemed to be with us an utter want of 
organisation for relieving and remedying, as far 
as lay in human power, the casualties of the 
battle, just as if a combat with the Russians, and 
the possibility of our soldiers being killed and 
wounded, was something unnatural, and altogether 
out of the common order of things, and as such 
had never been thought of by our generals. At 
first, none but the bandsmen of the various 
regiments were employed to bring the wounded 
to the rear, there to be given in charge of the 
few surgeons we possessed, not one quarter 
enough, as we had found long ago in Bulgaria, 
to attend to even the ordinary sickness of the 
army. 

When the bandsmen broke down under the 
task, fatigue parties from the infantry were sent 
to fetch in the wounded, but they found it quite 
as impossible to accomplish the work, not only 
medical assistance, ambulances, stretchers, and 
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everything else required for the purpose being 
wanting, but even hospital tents, or any other 
kind of shelter against rain and wind that could 
be substituted for them. Thus our poor soldiers, 
hit by Russian bullets or swords, but, to their 
misfortune, not fatally, were laid down on the 
cold earth, to perish like dogs, with a mere 
mockery of medical care and attention. 

On the daybreak of the 22nd of September, the 
French, as rumour went among us, were eager 
to march and advance upon the enemy ; but, as 
we had still more than one-half of our wounded 
upon the ground, and scarcely any buried, we 
could not move, and there seemed a strong pro- 
bability that it would take us three or four days 
longer to get through the task. 

However, at the last moment, the fleet came to 
our assistance, and as I returned from the quarters 
of the Scots Greys to my regiment, I saw long 
strings of Crimean carts, loaded with wounded, 
jolt down to the beach, and cripples, in all stages 
of misery, painfully creeping after. At the same 
time, several huge graves were being dug for the 
reception of the slain, and their bodies shovelled 
into them in great haste. Looking at the cripples 
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and the grave-digging, I fell into dreaming about 
the motto of our 17th Lancers, the mystic word 
" glory." 

The order for our march onward came in the 
afternoon of the 22nd, to my delight, and that of 
every one of my comrades, all of them more or 
less distracted at the sights we had before our 
eyes. Moving on in advance of the British army, 
the bulk of which was not to start before the next 
morning, we got over about six or seven miles of 
ground, encamping at nightfall at the foot of a 
rather steep hill, close alongside a French battery, 
which had arrived before us. 

Entering into conversation with a sous-officier, 
who appeared delighted on my addressing him 
,in his native tongue, I got a variety of news, 
among other, that the neighbourhood was swarm- 
ing with Cossacks, and that very likely there 
would be a tough bit of fighting before the night 
was over. To prepare for the emergency, I 
fastened my horse, which I had always trouble 
to find in the dark* to that of our trumpet-major, 
a grey mare of somewhat conspicuous appearance, 
and then lay down in the rank grass, to take as 
much rest as I could get. 
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I had not slept more than an hour when the 
expected alarm came in full force, the cry, " the 
Rooshians are upon us " resounding from one end 
to the other of our encampment. But all the wise 
precautions I had taken in getting at my horse 
in the shortest possible time now proved vain; 
for, search as I would, my " Jack " was not to be 
found at the place I left him, nor within a hundred 
yards of the grey mare. After more than a 
quarter of an hour's hunting, I discovered him 
at last near the French tents, apparently foraging 
about, probably as hungry as his master. 

By the time I got into saddle, the Cossacks, 
whom nobody had seen as yet, and who seemed 
to be in the air rather than on the earth, had 
vanished, and my comrades having come back from 
a short gallop into some bushes interspersed with 
prickly furze, we all wrapped ourselves once more 
in our blankets, and stretched out on the ground. 

No more " Rooshians," alive or in the spirit, 
made their appearance for the night, and moistened 
though the grass was by a heavy dew, I enjoyed 
a good sleep, and got up well refreshed at sunrise 
on the morning of Saturday the 23rd of September. 

We started again on our march a little before 
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eight o'clock, and about noon got to the Katcha 
river and the village of Eskel. The latter was 
most beautifully situated, at the bottom of a rich 
valley, surrounded by groves of fruit trees, vine- 
yards, and flower gardens, from the midst of 
which there peeped out rows of white cottages, 
partly covered with evergreens, while in the 
background, on a little eminence, stood a hand- 
some church, with columns, surmounted by a 
small dome, in the style of a Greek temple. 

We rested here for a couple of hours, and had 
time to examine the place, our chief object 
naturally being to see whether any victuals 
could be had, as we were all of us in a starving 
condition. The whole of the houses, neat and 
clean in the extreme, and much superior to those 
of most English villages, were empty, the in- 
habitants apparently having fled in precipitation 
at our approach, taking with them all their 
portable property. Nevertheless, there were plenty 
of vegetables, as well as considerable stores of 
flour, together with an abundance of fruit, allow- 
ing us to prepare a dinner such as we had not 
tasted for many a day. 

We all hoped to remain in this garden of Eden 
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for the night, but our expectations now, as often 
before, were doomed to be disappointed. A little 
after two o'clock, the vanguard of our infantry 
streamed into the village, and immediately after 
the order came for us to continue our onward 
march to a little hamlet called Talonkoi, said to 
be four miles from the Katcha, in a straight 
southerly direction. 

In a few minutes we were again in our saddles, 
making our way slowly up-hill, deeply regretting 
the delicious quarters on which our backs were 
turned, and trying to call up visions of equally 
nice lodgings in front of us, well provided with 
grapes, flour, and potatoes, and, perhaps, if good 
luck would have it, an odd rib of beef or shoulder 
of mutton. So we rode on in tolerably good 
spirits, over a very bad road, which gradually 
shaped itself into a mere track, all but impassable 
for carriages, and along which we had difficulty 
to make our way. 

The track itself came to an end at last at the 
top of the steep ridge we had been climbing, and 
there was no trace of the hamlet we were in 
search of, although we had made more than four 
miles, keeping due south as much as possible. 
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Our officers seemed infinitely perplexed what next 
to do, when luckily one of my comrades, who had 
gone a little distance ahead, probably for vic- 
tualling purposes, announced that he had dis- 
covered a path down the hill, with a glimmer of 
houses at the end of it. The road thus indicated 
was adopted, though somewhat hesitatingly, by 
our commander, and passing over the crest of the 
hill, we scrambled down a tortuous ravine, bearing 
all the appearance of having been once the bed of 
a stream. 

At the end of the ravine we found our hamlet, 
very picturesquely situated in a deep hollow 
gorge, crowded with the most luxurious vegetation, 
but to military eyes distressingly like a mouse- 
trap. It required no particular strategical know- 
ledge to see that a few hundred men of the enemy 
could shut us up in the trap without a chance of 
escape, and that a couple of well-posted guns 
could pound us all to pieces, or, as my friend 
Mike jocularly observed, "make mincemeat of 
us." 

The idea somewhat spoiled our anticipations of 
a warm supper, which we indulged at the first 
sight of charming Yalonkoi. There were gardens 
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around every house, just as at Eskel, and evi- 
dently no want of fine cabbages and of magnificent 
pumpkins. But of what good were even pump- 
kins to men who had tumbled into a pit. 



CHAPTER II. 

" Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain." 

Goldsmith, The Deserted Village. 

It became quite clear before half an hour was 
oyer that we should never sup at Yalonkoi. As 
soon as we arrived in the hamlet a consultation 
took place between the colonels of the various 
regiments of the Light Brigade, the result of 
which was the despatch of an aide-de-camp to the 
head-quarters of the Commander-in-Chief on the 
river Katcha. Not long after he had started the 
light began to fade in the deep gorge in which we 
were halting, and thereupon the order was given 
to return by the road we had come. 

The retreat was infinitely more arduous than 
the advance, difficult as the latter had been. We 
had not been climbing more than two or three 
hundred yards up the long narrow ravine when 
we came upon a troop of horse artillery completely 
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jammed in between the overhanging sides of the 
broken ground, and unable to move either forward 
or backward. It was with the utmost trouble we 
succeeded in making our way around this obstacle; 
yet we had not gone another hundred yards when 
we came across a greater one. 

Our commissariat waggons were following in 
the rear of the field artillery, and, like these, 
had got squeezed in, and come to a dead stop in 
the deep rut down which we had scrambled, and 
up which we were now again scaling. We learnt 
that they also were under orders for the return 
up-hill journey ; but how they could effect this 
without the aid of balloons was a problem not 
very easy to solve. Not deeming it within our 
range o^ duty to reflect deeply upon it, we 
crawled round the waggons as we had crawled 
round the guns, with curses and maledictions 
flying about our ears as thick as hailstones. 

Together with all my comrades, I was woefully 
tired, and devoured by hunger, and still more by 
thirst, the day having been very hot, and the dust 
fearful. Nevertheless, I could not help thinking, 
while pushing up the hill, and feeling at every 
step as if my poor " Jack " was breaking dowtt 
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under me, that the commandership of our army 
was of the strangest kind. The same as in Bul- 
garia and on the Black Sea, so now again here 
in the Crimea, we were as if drifting about by 
the impulse of mere chance, not only after no 
visible design or preconcerted plan, but not even, 
as far as we could see, under the guiding direction 
of any man or united body of men. 

It was perfectly clear that those who had sent 
us down into the Yalonkoi gorge did not know 
what they were doing, no more than those who 
sent us up again, and that we were being simply 
thrown to and fro like shuttlecocks in a loom. 
While thus musing, I was surprised to see Peter 
Marsh come close to me, and, pulling up his horse, 
begin talking on the subject momentarily occu- 
pying my thought*. 

"I don't half like," said he, looking very 
melancholy, "the way in which we are lugged 
about ; it was bad enough at Varna, but seems 
worse here. — Do you think," he continued after 
a short pause, I remaining silent, " any of us will 
ever get home again P" 

It was a puzzling question to reply to, and I 
contented myself with remarking, somewhat hesi- 
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tatingly, that I trusted we all would safely get 
back to our friends. 

"lam certain I never shall," responded Peter, 
in earnest tone. " I feel very queer now," he 
added, "and I don't think I shall get over 
it." 

The sun had sunk while we were climbing up- 
hill ; but at this moment we issued out of the 
dark ravine, and there was light enough to see 
things at a short distance. Giving a glance at 
my companion, while he was uttering his mourn- 
ful words, I was startled on perceiving his face 
overspread by a dull livid hue. 

It was near midnight before we could stretch 
our weary limbs on the ground, with but very 
little prospect of rest before us. The uncertainty 
as to our movements, and general distrust of the 
wisdom and good sense of the orders we were 
receiving, shared alike, as I could plainly perceive, 
by officers and privates, had given rise to vague 
rumours of our being surrounded by a strong 
force of the enemy, which led to extreme pre- 
cautions against any surprise. We were forbidden 
both to unsaddle our horses and to light any fires, 
while numerous pickets were stationed all around 
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our bivouac, and vedettes thrown forward to give 
the alarm at the slightest suspicious occurrence. 

The night was as bitterly cold as the preceding 
day had been hot, while the ground was wet with 
dew; and, closely as I tried to wrap myself in my 
blanket, I could not sleep, shivering from the toes 
to the top of my head. For nearly an hour I 
kept gazing at the starry sky, which seemed 
wonderfully bright, more so than I ever re- 
membered having seen it before, when on a sudden 
my attention was attracted by a deep groan, 
which seemed as if coming from the earth. 

Listening to the strange sound, I heard it 
repeated after the interval of a few minutes, 
followed by a subdued voice, which said, in reply 
to another, " He is dying, poor fellow ; there is 
nothing to be done." 

Springing to my feet, to see whether I could 
render any help, I groped through the long rows 
of my sleeping comrades, huddled together like 
sheep in a pen, and with some difficulty reached 
the place from which the talking had come. 
Who is dying P " I asked. 
It's Peter Marsh," replied a voice near, which 
I recognised as that of one of our bandsmen. 
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" Can nothing be done P " I inquired, my heart 
beating while I asked the question. 

" Nothing," was the answer ; " it's a yery bad 
attack of cholera." 

Trembling, I knelt down at the side of my 
poor comrade, and the words which he had uttered 
but a few hours before coming into my recollection, 
I attempted to rouse him by some hopeful ex- 
pressions. But he took no notice, only uttering 
a few incoherent sounds, of which " George " was 
the most distinct. It was clear that his mind was 
wandering. 

" He has been talking to his brother George 
for the last half an hour," said the bands- 
man. 

" Was his brother really killed at the Alma P" 
I inquired. 

" I helped throwing his body, with a heap of 
others, into the pit made for the Guards and the 
23rd Fusiliers," was the quiet rejoinder ; " and I 
should say all those were really dead, though we 
had our doubts in other quarters, where the 
burying was going on very fast." 

The expressed suspicion was too terrible to 
dwell upon, and I was hastening to change the 
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subject, when startled by a sudden convulsive 
movement at my side. 

" Georgy ! Georgy ! " cried the faint voice of 
my comrade; and a eecond after I distinctly 
heard the death-rattle in his throat. 

"He is gone," said the bandsman; "well for 
him!" 

It was a short night, but I thought it would 
never come to an end. Faint and tired as I was, 
and scarce able to move my limbs, I yet could not 
sleep, and kept tossing about one weary hour 
after the other on the damp ground. How I 
wished the Cossacks would attack us, that I might 
jump on my horse and gallop away, exchanging 
the wild excitement of the battle for the fearful 
torpor of this existence ! But the Cossacks came 
not. I watched and I listened, yet there was 
not a movement to be seen anywhere, save that 
of the glittering stars above. An unnatural, 
ghastly, grave-like stillness seemed to pervade 
the air. 

At last, I could bear its weight no longer, and 
sprang to my feet, just as a faint red streak was 
lifting itself over the grey mist of the hills 
bounding the horizon to the east. While I was 
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shaking myself to get rid of the heavy dew that 
clung to me, I noticed, with some surprise, that 
most of my comrades were divesting themselves 
of their wet blankets. Only a few, I found, had 
enjoyed a sound rest, the greater number spending 
the night in half or entire sleeplessness. 

The call, to the delight of every one of us, 
sounded early, and soon after daybreak, having 
made a few hasty preparations, we were on the 
start again. Although it was Sunday, a long 
march over a very rough piece of country was 
laid down for us, and there was a general rumour 
that we should have to fight before getting to our 
journey's end. 

However, the first two hours passed* on very 
quietly, our road leading up-hill and down-hill, 
alternately over barren chalk ridges, and then 
again through charming valleys, full of the most 
luxuriant vegetation. Here and there we came 
upon clusters of cottages, deserted like all those 
we had met before ; but though the inmates had 
fled, taking whatever they deemed valuable with 
them, there were plenty of good things, far more 
precious than gold and silver, left as gifts for us. 

Nearly all the houses we came across, and had 

VOL. II. c 
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time to examine, were well stocked with meat, 
bread, and other acceptable provisions, while the 
gardens contained such masses of fruit and vege- 
tables as to be positively embarrassing in their 
wealth, the difficulty as to what should be picked 
first, and what should be left behind, causing 
many an involuntary sigh. To diminish their 
affliction in the latter respect as much as possible, 
most of my comrades loaded themselves with 
immense quantities of victuals, and not content 
with filling every available bag and pocket, they 
stuck cabbages to their shakos, melons and cu- 
cumbers to the points of their lances, and adorned 
their necks with strings of apples, pears, and 
onions. 

The sight thus presented made me think of 
" Birnam Wood removed to Dunsinane," though 
the poetical aspect of the movement was some- 
what disfigured by Macbeth's " leafy screens " 
being composed chiefly of cabbages and onions. 

"We had marched about ten miles, and, crossing 
a narrow vale, were getting upon very uneven 
ground, when all at once the report arrived that 
the enemy was close. The shout of "Cavalry 
to the front!" instantly resounded along our 
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lines, and away we went in full gallop, first the 
8th Hussars, we Lancers next, the 13th Light 
Dragoons after us, and behind them the Scots 
Greys. 

When we had advanced about a thousand yards, 
we came to a dense forest, where we could only 
ride in single file, and the Greys having reached 
us by this time, distancing the Light Dragoons, 
we v got mixed together in curious fashion, like 
figures in a pantomime. Greys, Hussars, and 
Lancers pushed on behind each other in one 
long string, and, progress being difficult, most of 
my companions had to drop their strings of apples 
and onions, and shake even the most juicy melons 
from the points of their lances. 

Half an hour's trot brought us through the 
wood, and on to an open plain, on one side of 
which, to our left, stood a long, low range of 
buildings, looking like a large farm-yard. It 
was here the enemy was said to be in great force ; 
however, closely as we inspected the building, as 
well as the surrounding orchards and gardens, we 
could not find a single Russian, nor so much as a 
Tartar, every living creature having flown, with 
the exception of an extraordinary ugly, big- 
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headed, tailless dog, who sat howling in a 
corner. 

After a short rest, and a hearty meal of tough 
biscuit and very delicious pears, we got in move- 
ment again, and, passing through a delightful 
valley, in about two hours reached the village of 
Belbek, on the river of the same name. Fine as 
was the scenery through which we had passed in 
part of our day's march, the spot we had come to 
was more beautiful than anything else we had 
yet seen. Encompassed by lofty hills, covered 
with the richest vegetation from top to base, the 
valley itself was glorious to look upon, while the 
little village nestling in its centre, amidst vine- 
yards sloping down to the river, was absolutely 
enchanting. 

The greater number of the dwellings of Belbek 
was composed of the neat whitewashed cottages 
of the peasantry, to which our eye had already 
got accustomed ; but there were not wanting a 
better class of houses, of the appearance of gentle- 
men's residences, and in the upper part of the 
village stood two large edifices, of the size and 
style of mansions. A halt having been ordered 
near one of these buildings, we picketed our 
horses, and then there was a rush into the place, 
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I taking part in it, impelled by no other motive 
than curiosity. 

I expected to find a handsomely furnished 
residence, but was quite astonished at the mag- 
nificence I beheld, all the rooms being decorated 
in the highest style of art, the ceilings painted, 
the floors inlaid, the walls covered with the finest 
pictures, interspersed with niches holding marble 
statues, and everything giving evidence of great 
wealth, no less than of very rare taste. In one of 
the rooms stood a piano, with a book of music on 
it ; and looking at the latter, as it lay open, I 
beheld, with some surprise, the air of " Auld Lang 
Syne." 

Just as I was staring at the notes, which 
seemed to greet me like an old friendly face, I 
was struck on the shoulder, and the same instant 
heard the deep voice of my cousin Donald. 

" Give us a tune, Alec," he cried, accompany- 
ing the words by a shake which I thought some- 
what too hearty; after which, seeing me turn 
round, he bent down, whispering in my ear, " it 
will help to keep in order some of the fellows who 
have got itching palms." 

Thus appealed to, I could not refuse, and sitting 
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down to the piano began playing "Auld Lang 
Syne." 

I had not got over a couple of dozen notes, 
when there was a tremendous uproar, a vast 
multitude of voices, bass and treble, hoarse and 
soft, cracked and sweet, rolling forth in one wave 
of song, " Should auld acquaintance be forgot/' 
Leaping from room to room, the wave appeared 
to flow in a moment out of the house, taken up by 
hundreds of sturdy voices in the gardens and 
vineyards, and before I had reached the end of 
the first verse, the whole village of Belbek was 
re-echoing with, " An' days o' Auld Lang Syne." 

But all on a sudden, the song came to a stop, 
replaced by the cry of " Cavalry to the front," 
and at the same instant there was a tumultuous 
rush out of doors and windows. Dragged along 
by my cousin, I had nearly reached the main 
entrance of the house when my eye fell upon 
an oil painting against the wall. 

Was I waking or dreaming P There was the 
sweet face of the girl I had saved from drowning 
under Dover clifls, looking down upon me just as 
she looked when I held her in my arms. I felt 
as if transfixed to the spot, unable to move ; but 
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the crowd and my cousin Donald, who had 
clutched my arm as in a vice, carried me onward. 
In another second I was out of doors, rushing 
towards my horse, urged on by the deafening 
shout of " Cavalry to the front." 



CHAPTER III. 

"All night long we watched the beacons. 

Blazing on the hills afar, 
Each one bearing, as it kindled, 

Message of the opened war. 
All night long the northern streamers 

Shot across the trembling sky, 

Fearful lights that never beckon 

Save when kings or heroes die." 

Attotjn. 

The alarm, this time, appeared to be real, for as 
we went in full gallop across the narrow valley of 
the Belbek, towards the hills on the southern 
bank, swarms of Cossacks became distinctly 
visible before us, while now and then the deep 
boom of guns was heard in the distance. We 
were all eager for a fight with the enemy; but 
our ardour received a check when, getting up to 
the hill-side, we discovered that it was so steep 
and rugged as to be almost impassable. In vain 
we urged our tired horses to climb over the rocks 
and up the narrow ravines ; they slipped with 
every step, and even on our dismounting we did 
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not fare much better, for before we had got on a 
couple of hundred yards we came to still more 
uneven ground, covered with dwarf wood and 
undergrowth of bushes so dense as to make farther 
progress impossible. 

After scrambling about for more than an hour, 
seeking for paths, or tracks, up the hill, but 
finding none, a retreat was ordered, and we made 
our way back to the plain, just as it was getting 
dark. However, there was no rest for us yet, the 
presumed neighbourhood of the enemy preventing 
us to form an encampment, or even to light 
bivouac fires ; and having moved on a considerable 
distance to the left, a small number of men only 
were allowed to dismount, keeping their horses 
saddled, while the rest, I among them, went 
upon picket. 

During a part of the night I was on vedette, and 
in the deep stillness that reigned all around had 
time to think of the singular incident of the pre- 
ceding afternoon. There was one question I asked 
myself again and again, who was the fair girl 
whose life I had saved at Dover, and whose picture 
was hanging here in a mansion close to Sebastopol P 
She had almost passed out of my memory in the 
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storm of events until I saw her portrait ; but now 
she stood once more before me in all her radiant 
beauty, like a glorious sunlit vision, distant and 
yet near. 

To my excited imagination, the affair altogether 
seemed so romantic that I was ready to fancy 
myself in love ; yet, on considering the matter 
seriously and soberly, I came to feel the utter 
absurdity of the idea. What more ludicrous, 
indeed, than that a private in the Lancers should 
be enamoured of a high-born lady, with whom he 
had never exchanged a word P And as I thought 
of it, I went to examine my outward appearance, 
and for the first time was struck by the fact of my 
uniform having been reduced to a mass of rags, 
enough to fit me to be looked upon as a beggar 
and vagabond in any decent town in Great 
Britain. It struck me that my clothes wanted 
much darning, and my' boots a great deal of 
mending, before I could begin making love to my 
mystic princess, even in imagination. 

The night passed very quietly, with nothing to 

nterrupt its gloom and silence but a flashing of 

meteoric lights across the sky at midnight, and, 

towards the morning, the boom of an occasional 
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alarm gun, coming from the direction of the 
great Russian fortress in front of us. Soon after 
daybreak on Monday morning the pickets were 
drawn in again, and we continued our march 
southward. 

For a short distance our route lay close along a 
broad and well-kept highway, said to be the post 
road from Simferopol to Sebastopol, and the way 
by which, less than twenty-four hours previous 
to our arrival, large reinforcements had passed to 
the stronghold we were bent upon taking. It 
was now so encumbered by our own troops, as well 
as our French allies, who seemed to be inextricably 
mixed up together, infantry, artillery, and bag- 
gage all coiled in one shapeless mass, that we 
could not remain on or near it, and after a little 
while turned off to the left, up a steep and rather 
contracted path. 

For the first half-a-mile we got along tolerably 
well here; but the difficulties increased as we 
advanced, till at length we found ourselves in a 
ravine, full of huge boulders of stone, from which 
we passed into a wood, which at first appearance 
seemed impenetrable. However, a track into it 
was discovered after some search, yet being ex- 
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tremely narrow, we could only ride in angle file, 
and even in this way were not able to push on but 
very slowly, the sharp branches of the trees to 
our right and left doing their best to make our 
uniforms still more complete tatters than they 
were already. 

We had proceeded thus for about an hour, 
when all on a sudden the wood opened, and we 
found ourselves, to our intense surprise, not more 
than three or four hundred yards from a strong 
body of Russian infantry, marching along in 
wonderful leisure on a road running at right 
angles with the path by which we had come. To 
charge upon the enemy was the work of an 
instant ; but as we flew along, not expecting but 
that the Russians would receive us very hotly, 
they, to our great astonishment, scampered off in 
all directions, up the hills, and into the neighbour- 
ing woods, leaving an enormous string of carts, 
private carriages, and ammunition waggons in 
the road. 

It was a Russian convoy we had tumbled upon, 
and the pursuit of the swift running guards, in 
whose custody it had been, being forbidden to us, 
as some of our field guns which had come up 
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were firing at them, shooting right oyer our 
heads, my comrades, as well as the 8th Hussars 
and Scotch Greys, who had taken part in the 
charge, set to work to plunder the carts and 
carriages. The former contained large quan- 
tities of flour, for which nobody seemed to care, 
except to strew it on the road and pelt it about 
for fun, till Hussars and Lancers alike were 
looking like hard-working millers. But all soon 
got tired of the game, and rushing to the private 
carriages, my companions amused themselves 
with rifling these of their contents. 

I felt not the least inclination to possess myself 
of Russian property, but got a share of it never- 
theless through the exertions of friend Mike, who 
had dismounted and was running about like mad, 
while I was holding his horse. Coming back 
after the lapse of about a quarter of an hour, he 
spread a most marvellous collection of articles out 
on the ground before me, demanding that I 
should make my choice of the exact moiety. On 
my declining, he got quite irritated, and not to 
make the poor fellow unhappy, I told him that I 
would accept as a present whatever he would like 
to give me. 
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Thereupon he set to survey his store with deep 
thoughtfulness, evidently considering the precise 
value of each article, and, the reflections ended, 
handed up to me what he declared to be my lawful 
portion of the spoils of war he had got. Examin- 
ing the gift, I found it to consist of a silver 
candlestick, a jar of pomatum, a pair of snuffers, a 
shaving brush, and a case of surgical instruments, 
the whole wrapped in a splendid officer's jacket, 
covered with gold lace and embroidery from top 
to bottom. I had nerer in my life bee* bo' rich, 
and never known so little what to do with my 
wealth. 

My trouble in the latter respect soon came to 
an end. While most of our men were still en- 
gaged in the work of plunder, the order arrived 
for us to retreat and form on a little eminence, 
near the wood ; and acting on the impression 
that we were going to rest there for a short while, 
to refresh ourselves as well as our horses, both 
Mike and I left the newly-acquired property upon 
the ground. But we had scarcely got to the 
appointed place when a tremendous explosion 
shook earth and air, and looking round I beheld 
a cloud of black smoke and dust close to the spot 
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where my beautiful jacket, candlestick, pomatum 
pot, snuffers, and other valuables bad been de- 
posited. 

On the smoke clearing off, we saw that one of 
the ammunition waggons bad blown up. Fortu- 
nately, nobody bad been near enough to be hurt, 
and the chief loss, as far as could be perceived, 
was the destruction of the booty which my friend 
Mike had secured for himself and me. I felt very 
much inclined to laugh; however, poor Mike 
seemed plunged in grief, and utterly inconsolable. 
He had laid aside for himself, he told me, an 
embroidered jacket, lined with fur, which he 
thought would fit him exactly, besides a silver 
snuff-box, which he intended to take home as a 
present to his old mother, if lucky enough to get 
back from the wars. It was mournful enough for 
my attached comrade to behold these nice things 
vanish in smoke, but what made the loss tenfold 
more afflicting to him was that there had gone 
with them a meerschaum pipe, large size, and a 
packet of real cavendish tobacco, estimated to 
weigh at least two pounds and a half.* 

Poor Mike's eyes got moist when alluding to 
the meerschaum and the two pounds and a half. 
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I forebore to hurt his feelings by making any 
attempts at consolation, which I knew would be 
vain, but merely told him that there were likely 
chances, now that we were getting near to Sebas- 
topol, to secure- a prize similar to the one just 
gained and lost. The suggestion had a visible 
effect in comforting my comrade and friend. I 
saw him, without speaking a word, brandish his 
lance, and throw up his head, as if sniffing the 
battle from afar, and it struck me that at that 
moment the life contingency of even the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Sebastopol would not be 
worth much, if Mike should happen to come 
across him, and suspect him to have real caven- 
dish in his pocket. 



Jj 



CHAPTER IV. 

" There's no want of meat, sir ; 
Portly and curious viands are prepared 
To please all kinds of appetites." 

Massingbr, The Bondman. 

Luckier than Mike and I, none of our comrades 
had lost any of their Russian property by the 
explosion, and when we started again, after about 
half an hour's rest, all were in excellent spirits, 
singing and laughing, and committing practical 
jokes towards each other. There was a good deal 
of trafficking, too, among them, carried on with 
great zest. 

Gorgeous Hussar jackets, heavy with gold, 
changed hands freely at from fifteen shillings to a 
pound, while bottles of champagne, marked Veuve 
Cliquot, expensive things originally, to judge 
from their outward dress, found rare buyers at 
from sixpence to a shilling. Tea, on the other 
hand, ruled high, being esteemed apparently far 
above champagne in value ; but it was not looked 
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upon for all that as the most precious article, for 
even the very finest Congou was despised when 
put into competition with tobacco. The latter 
merchandise, existing, as far as I could see, but in 
very limited quantities, was in such request as 
more than once to threaten intestine war between 
dragoons, hussars, and lancers, and the cala- 
mity was only prevented by the free exchange of 
the produce of Veuve Cliquot, as well as by the 
absence of anything like a proper battle-field. 

The road on which we were moving along now, 
under directions to keep due south-east, had been 
narrow from the commencement, and it shaped 
itself gradually into a mere break between over- 
hanging rocks, strewn with large stones, over 
which we had the greatest trouble to get our 
horses. It became- so bad after a time that we 
began to fear we would have to turn back 
again, when at last we came upon a small stream, 
almost dry, and, following it to its source, reached 
an extensive farm, consisting of four or five blocks 
of houses, beautifully situated among orchards, 
vegetable gardens, and plantations of oak trees. 

Unlike the other dwellings upon which we had 
hitherto come in the Crimea, the farm-houses 
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were not altogether deserted, and on our approach 
there issued from them several groups of men and 
women, chiefly old people, with trays of bread 
and fruit in their hands, the symbolic meaning of 
which it was not difficult to construe. Orders 
haying been issued strictly to respect the property 
of the place we had come to, we halted for a short 
while to rest our horses, and while thus stopping, 
one of the old men on the farm, dressed, like all 
the rest, in the Tartar costume, came close to 
where I stood, addressing some of my comrades. 

My first impression was that the man was 
attempting to teach us Russian, but great was 
my astonishment when, listening to what he had 
to say, I heard the purest " Glaisga " bubble over 
his lips. Had there been a shock of earthquake 
I should not have been more startled than on 
thus beholding a live Scotsman turned into a 
Tartar. In an instant, and before he had been 
able to say a dozen words, he was surrounded by 
a crowd of men from our Lancers and the Greys, 
all curious to learn how he had come here, and 
what he was doing in this unco strange country. 

He replied freely, and though his story was 
short, it was not the less interesting. The estate 
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on which we were, he told us, was a settlement 
founded some fifty years ago by a native of Soot- 
land, named Alexander Mackenzie, who, entering 
the Russian military service in his youth, had 
risen to be a general and governor of Sebastopol. 
When filling the latter office, the Czar had made 
him a present of several thousands of acres of land 
here, and to make the best of it, he, with home- 
grown sagacity, had set to planting oak trees, 
persuaded that the timber, scarce in this neigh- 
bourhood, would fetch enormous prices, inasmuch 
as the government had decided upon making 
Sebastopol, or, as then called, Akhiar, a vast 
naval station and building-dock for the Imperial 
fleet. 

The scheme did not turn out so well as expected, 
for the trees refused to grow as tall and thick as 
calculated upon by the governor of Sebastopol ; 
however, General Mackenzie had his coffin made 
of his own solid oak, and having been put under- 
ground with military honours, his son and heir 
took to the planting of cabbages and potatoes. 
The cabbage cultivation, if somewhat less dig- 
nified than that of the oaks, proved a better 
speculation, as our countryman told us ; and now 
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there were far and wide, he said, no better kept 
and more fertile fields and gardens than those 
of the estate on which we halted, the "Kutar 
Mackensia." 

When our Scot-Tartar had finished his short 
story, there was a moment's silence, which over, 
we all shook hands with the old man, and then 
rode on, giving three hurrahs for " Mackenzie's 
farm." 

As soon as we had left the place, we got upon 
a broad and well-kept high road, pleasant to 
behold after the many rough tracks we had lately 
been condemned to clamber over. Giving my 
horse the rein, I set to musing over the history 
of Alexander Mackenzie, his military career, 
governorship, essays in horticulture, and final 
oak coffin, when on a sudden my thoughts were 
diverted by a striking picture that was unfolding 
itself in front of us. 

The road along which we were pacing leisurely 
was gradually leading to the top of a hill, and 
arrived there our eyes beheld, as in a panorama, 
the goal of all our dreams, the great fortress of 
the Czar. Sebastopol presented itself in a very 
impressive manner as we looked down upon it at 
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apparently not more than a couple of miles dis- 
tance from the elevated road on which we were 
riding. The long lake-like port, the hills on both 
its shores crowned with fortifications, the shining 
white houses, and the many churches, with domes 
in the Oriental style, all looked very striking ; 
while the picture was made complete by the glit- 
tering line of harbour castles and batteries, 
standing out in bold relief against the dark blue 
sea, 

I could not keep my eyes from the wonderful 
city, thus outspread on our right-hand side. 
However, few of my comrades seemed to share my 
admiration, their attention being seemingly ab- 
sorbed by a piece of scenery of a different kind, 
opening to the left. Near to the road here were 
a number of detached cottages, to all appearance 
deserted by their inhabitants, yet, to judge by 
the prosperous look of the gardens and orchards 
around them, foil of good things, in the shape of 
vegetables, fruit, and other victuals. The men in 
the first troop of our regiment passed the cottages 
without doing more than looking at them ; but 
those behind, unable to restrain their curiosity 
and their appetites, made a rush to the left, which 
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example was followed immediately by the crowd 
coming up from the rear, and before many 
minutes had elapsed, the dwellings were taken 
possession of, and stripped of their chief con- 
tents. 

I was still gazing at Sebastopol, wondering 
how long the strange city would be able to with- 
stand the assault of the three armies now march- 
ing around it, when I felt a push from behind, and 
looking back beheld my friend Mike. He was 
loaded like a camel with eatables of every descrip- 
tion, strings of cabbages hanging about his neck, 
a firkin of butter, or fat of some kind, dangling 
on one side of his saddle, a shoulder of mutton on 
the other, and several pieces of bacon sticking to 
his lance. 

"Now we shall have a jolly supper," [my 
friend cried, addressing me, his face beaming 
with delight; "but you must take from me 
some of the bacon and greens, for I can't carry 
the lot." 

There was no help but to transfer part of a 
string of cabbages from Mike's horse to my own, 
and a huge piece of fat bacon from the point of 
his lance to mine ; and the operation concluded, 
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I turned my eyes away from Sebastopol, and 
began thinking of our supper. 

The prespeet of it was not very far off, for 
there were orders to halt for the night at the 
hamlet of Traktir, situated on the Tchernaya, or 
Black River, about five miles from the farm of 
our countryman, the Russian general. We 
reached Traktir an hour before sunset, and at 
once established ourselves on a beautiful slope of 
ground, near the river, at the outskirts of the 
small cluster of houses designated a hamlet, but 
as indicated by the name, merely an inn with 
some outhouses. 

Having watered our horses in the Tchernaya, 
and laid in a further stock of provisions from 
the cabbage gardens that abounded all over the 

neighbourhood, we went to prepare our supper, 

« 

which turned out to be the most luxurious we 
had eaten since our landing in the Crimea. The 
lump of bacon presented to me by Mike, and 
which had worked itself in the course of the ride 
down from the point of the lance to my hand, 
proved most delicious to a dozen of my comrades 
whom I invited to supper ; and they in their turn 
contributing sundry bottles marked Veuve Cliquot 
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to the common stock, we got into as high a state 
of blissfulness as ever mortals did over a cabbage 
feast. Veuve Cliquot, brightening up my memory, 
served to remind me that we were in the land of 
Troy ; and it struck me that the scene which my 

eyes beheld was wonderfully like one depicted by 

» 

Homer — Chapman's Homer : — 

"The troops exulting sat in order round, 
And beaming fires illumined all the ground ; 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud does overcast the scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole." 

The entertainment over, I took a stroll by star- 
light along the river bank towards the Traktir 
bridge, near which, as I had learnt, the Scots 
Greys were bivouacking, I had not seen my 
cousin Donald since the day before, when we had 
quitted together in haste the house at Belbek, and 
feeling anxious to have some conversation with 
him, I now made my way to his quarters. I had 
not gone far, passing over a very lonely path, 
when I heard steps coming towards me, and a 
moment after saw a dark figure emerging from 
behind a hedge. 
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The figure stopped as I approached, in a man- 
ner which appeared to me very suspicious, and 
the thought of meeting with an attack on the 
part of some hostile native that was prowling 
about flashing across my mind, I involuntary drew 
back a few paces, so as to put myself on the 
defence. 

I had no sooner done so when the dark figure 
sprang towards a little knoll of grass at the side 
of the footpath, higher than the place where I 
stood, and drawing forth a pistol, pointed it at 
me. The suddenness of the action both astonished 
and terrified me, to the extent that I scarcely 
knew what to do. In remaining where I was, I 
clearly risked my life ; but I risked it no less 
in either advancing or retreating, and after 
standing for a moment silent, I shouted out, in 
desperation, not knowing what else to do, " Who 
is there ? " 

A burst of laughter, which startled me almost 
as much as the raising of the pistol had done, 
was the first reply I got, followed by the sonorous 
exclamation, "Why, Alec, I was near taking 
you for a Russian spy/ 9 

I at once recognised the voice of my cousin 
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Donald ; but, relieved and gratified as I was on 
beholding him, I nevertheless felt slightly nettled 
at his unceremonious ways, and told him he need 
not have been quite so hasty in levelling his 
pistol at me. 

" My dear fellow," he replied, very coolly, " I 
really cannot see that there is much harm in 
pointing the muzzle of my shooting instrument at 
your dear brains, inasmuch as it is destitute of 
both powder and ball. I could not do more, and 
I could scarcely do less on seeing an unknown 
creature dance about in front of me in the way 
you did. What are you doing here, may I askP" 

I was going to see you," I answered. 

Well, as I was out upon the like errand, it 
is lucky we have met/ 9 rejoined he, " and I don't 
know why we may not have a chat here, as com- 
fortably as anywhere else." Which saying, he 
threw himself down upon the knoll of grass from 
which he had been pointing his pistol at me a 
few minutes before, and stretching his legs, 
beckoned me to do the same. 

There was a short silence after I had taken 
my place at the side of my cousin before he 
uttered another word. Then, raising himself 



it 
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a little, lie looked me Ml in the face, exclaim- 
ing, "I want you to do me a very important 
service." 

I was about to express my readiness to do all 
I could to oblige him ; but before I had uttered 
two words, he stopped me, crying, " Tush ! tush ! 
My dear fellow, don't promise anything before 
you know what I am going to ask. But previous 
to explaining the matter, I must give you some 
account of my life and doings since the time you 
saw me last at Edinburgh. Are you prepared to 
listen to me ? " 

" With pleasure," said I. 

"Have you learnt to smoke P"'Donald asked, 
drawing a cigar-case from his pocket, and offering 
it to me. 

" Not yet," I replied, pushing back the offered 
present. 

" I am sorry for you, and for every soldier who 
does not smoke," my cousin remarked drily, and 
then, lighting his own cigar, put himself in a 
comfortable position on the grass. 

" Now listen to my story," he exclaimed. 



CHAPTER V. 

."Es ist eine alte Geschichte 
Doch bleibt eie immer neu, 
Und wehm sie just passieret 
Dem bricht dae Hertz entzwei." 

Hbinrich Heine, Intermezzo. 

" You may remember," began my cousin, " that 
when we last met at Edinburgh, I was as hard- 
working a fellow as any of the lot that went in 
for the * summi honores medicum' Not that I 
was particularly fond of the profession, or had 
any notions of being likely to shine as a special 
genius, but I was driven on by the very practical 
ambition of getting as soon as possible my 
diploma as surgeon, and of taking to the prac- 
tice of my old uncle and guardian at Haddington. 
I believe you know, Alec, there was something 
more in the background. Haddington is not a 
particularly lively place, nor did I feel in any 
way attracted by the society there, and, other 
things equal, I might have preferred to seek my 
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fortune in England, or perhaps in America, to 
pitching my tent for life at the foot of the grey 
Garleton hills. But had the ancient borough 
been tenfold as dull as it is, and my uncle's male 
and female patients, destined to be made over to 
me as lawful heir, been a thousand times as 
cross-grained and peevish as I knew some of 
them to be, I should still have liked to settle there 
in preference to all other places in the world." 

" You saw Maggie Bruce," he continued, after 
a minute's pause, " when you visited us at Had- 
dington, and heard that I was engaged to her ; 
so I need not say anything more. To tell you I 
loved the girl means but little, for my affection 
for her was akin to worship. I could have kissed 
the ground on which she stood, and the mere 
touch of her garments oftentimes sent the blood 
coursing like fire through my veins. Even now, 
looking back to the time when we used to sit in 
the twilight in the old dwelling of her father, 
or walked together at noonday through the 
meadows near the river, I can think of her but 
as of some sweet spirit of beauty. But, oh me ! 
what has become of the angelic being I wor- 
shipped P " 
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My cousin here interrupted himself, as if under 
the influence of a sudden inward excitement 
He had commenced his narration in a careless, 
off-hand manner, puffing away at intervals at his 
cigar ; but he now dropped the latter, and I could 
see through the darkness a strange glitter in his 
eyes, while his right hand grasped the pistol that 
was lying at his side. 

After a pause of a minute or two, during which 
I remained perfectly silent, Donald re-commenced 
his story. 

" I doubt now," he said, " whether she ever 
returned my love ; but, of course, I believed so 
then. We were engaged to be married; my 
uncle and her father had settled all that, and I 
had not the least reason to doubt that she was 
not as fully inclined to be my wife, as I was 
to be her husband. As both of us were young, 
it had been settled that two years should 
elapse before our union, to which I made no 
objection, feeling supremely happy in the delights 
of our protracted courtship. However, now that 
I am thinking of the past in a calm mood, and 
after many sad and bitter reflections, it often 
occurs to me that the happiness was all, or nearly 
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all, on my side, and not participated in by her 
I so dearly loved." 

Donald paused again, and then continued : " You 
know, Alec, I am but a poor talker, very clumsy 
in manner, and, as certain dear Mends have often 
told me, not too even-tempered ; besides, I never 
studied the art of making love and playing the 
gallant, so that altogether, I am afraid, poor 
Maggie passed many a dull hour when I was 
deeming myself in the seventh heaven of bliss. 
I used to tell her of my medical studies, and of 
what interested me quite as much, if not more 
than these, a course of geological and mineralo- 
gical investigations I was pursuing, and she 
professed to take the greatest interest in all I 
said, going so far as to make me bring some 
elementary works on geology for her own use, 
declaring her determination to make herself 
acquainted with the science. This, I soon dis- 
covered, was a bit of a sham, for she never opened 
the books ; nevertheless, that was nothing to me, 
and time flowed on pleasantly enough while I 
was telling her of my excursions, with hammer 
and compass, on the Pentland and the Lammer- 
muir hills. I remember especially one day that 
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she sat listening to me with earnest attention, her 
bright blue eyes half shaded under long silken 
lashes, with a look which penetrated into my very 
soul. That look I can see before me now. It 
has haunted me many a day and many a night, 
and, I believe, will haunt me to my last hour." 

Again my cousin seemed overcome by an excite- 
ment of which before I would not have held him 
capable. To me, and, as far as I was aware, to 
all his acquaintances, he had never shown himself 
otherwise than as a jovial and kind-hearted, but 
at the same time somewhat phlegmatic and easy- 
going young man, little endowed with sentiment, 
and with a much stronger bent towards the prose 
of tobacco than the poetry of love. I was sur- 
prised now, on creeping closer to him, and grasping 
his hand in mute sympathy, to see how ghastly 
pale and haggard he looked, torn by the conflict 
of inner emotions. The old truth, that we know 
but little of ourselves, and nothing of each other, 
stood visibly before my eyes. 

It seemed as if my cousin fancied I would in- 
terrupt him, for he paused for several minutes, as 
if undecided whether to proceed or not. But my 
own mind was full of mournful recollections, that 
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crowded thick and fast upon me, and I did no- 
thing but press his hand in silence. 

" Well, I must make my tale short," Donald 
continued at length, trying to assume his old air 
of indifference, " and let you know the finish of 
my ecstatic courtship. In the spring of last year, 
eighteen months ago by the almanack, but an age 
through the vista of my memory, I went to spend 
the Easter holidays at my uncle's house, accom- 
panied in my visit by a college friend from Edin- 
burgh whom I had invited. He was a delightful 
companion, my friend Charles, a handsome fellow, 
clever in a thousand things, from breaking in a 
horse to drawing water-colour sketches for ladies' 
albums, and, I need not say, therefore, a universal 
favourite. We had not been a week at Hadding- 
ton when it became clear to me that Charles 
admired my betrothed very much. However, as I 
could not see that she cared in any way for his 
admiration, the matter did not occupy me greatly, 
and I went about my usual pursuits, making geo- 
logical excursions in the environs, and not getting 
home at times till late towards the evening." 

My cousin made a fresh pause, and then went 
on : " Thrice on these occasions my Mend Charles 
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met me on the road, escorting Maggie. It struck 
me for the first time as curious, she having shown 
herself always excessively shy of strangers, yet on 
her assurance that the walk had been undertaken 
solely for the object of meeting me a little earlier, 
the thing appeared t6 me perfectly natural, and I 
felt quite flattered on its being repeated. The 
holidays over, we both returned to Edinburgh, I 
to study hard as before, and my friend to pass 
his final examination, which he did with flying 
colours. During his stay at Haddington he had 
ingratiated himself, as with all others he chose to 
please, so with my uncle ; and the latter, hearing 
of his success, invited him, in a polite note, to call 
whenever he should happen to be in that neigh- 
bourhood. I did not know anything of this invi- 
tation till some weeks after, when I learnt, in a 
note from my guardian, that Charles had spent 
several days at Haddington, making himself quite 
at home, and visiting, among others, my betrothed. 
The news gave me just a slight pang of jealousy ; 
however, on meeting my friend again, he was so 
open and straightforward in his account of the 
visit, which, he declared, had been brought about 
by the merest accident, and furnished me at the 
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same time with such an amusing description of 
odd people he had met in the ancient borough, 
that I lost all my suspicions, feeling ashamed 
almost of my silliness in letting even a shadtfw of 
mistrust creep into my mind. For the next few 
months I studied harder than ever, preparing for 
examination, previous to which I meant to treat 
myself to a short relaxation by going to Hadding- 
ton for a week. It was my intention to leave 
Edinburgh at the beginning of September ; and I 
had made all my preparations, when, twenty -four 
hours before the day I had fixed for my departure, 
I got a short note from my uncle." 

Donald was silent for a moment. 

" The note," he went on, with heavy breath, 
" was so short that I remember it still, word for 
word ; nor am I ever likely to forget the two 
lines, written on a crumpled bit of paper, and 
brought by a special messenger. They ran : 
' Maggie is gone, nobody knows where ; her father 
is distracted. Come at once.' Two hours after, I 
was at my uncle's house." 

The words were scarcely from Donald's lips 
when the boom of a heavy gun, apparently noi 
far distant, fell startling upon my ear. A second, 
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third, and fourth shot rapidly followed in the 
wake of the first, making us both spring to our 
feet and listen attentively. However, nothing 
more was heard now, and, after a few minutes, 
deep silence was again reigning all around. 

" Our ships are firing a few signals in getting 
into that highland tarn yonder, called Balaclava 
harbour," remarked my cou 8 in, with the air of a 
man supremely careless about battles, cannon, and 
ships of war. I, too, had all but forgotten for the 
minute that I was in the Crimea, a few miles only 
from the stronghold of the Czar. Edinburgh at 
the moment seemed nearer to me than Sebastopol. 

We sat down again, close to each other, in the 
high grass, and after the lapse of a minute or two 
my cousin took up the thread of his narrative. 

" I cannot .describe to you," continued he, 
" the agony I suffered on being told of what had 
occurred at Haddington within forty-eight hours 
of my arrival. The man whom I believed to be 
my friend had called in the morning of the day 
before, first at my uncle's house, and then at that 
of my betrothed ; and, after a short stay, Maggie 
and he had gone away, saying they would take a 
short walk — and had not been seen again. Her 
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aged father, a widower for many years, was frantic 
with grief when I went to visit him. The thought 
of haying lost his only child seemed to have bereft 
him completely of reason ; and while declaring 
that he would search for her to the ends of the 
world, and begging me to assist him, he made no 
movement whatever to start on the proposed 
search, b\it kept crying and whining like an infant. 
I had to leave him at last, to begin the investiga- 
tion of what had become of my destined bride on 
my own account, and I was not long in learning 
that she had entered a close carriage which had 
been in waiting on the Edinburgh road since the 
morning, and had gone westward, in company 
with my friend Charles. Having communicated 
the information to her father, I followed in the 
track I had opened up, and before the night set 
in was once more at Edinburgh. Here I lost for 
a short while all trace of the close carriage and its 
two occupants, and it was not till noon the next 
day that I discovered, after infinite trouble, that 
a lady and a gentleman, closely answering the 
description I gave, had been at the railway station, 
taken tickets for London, and started with the train, 
the sole occupants of a first-class carriage." 
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" It was terrible news," Donald went on, after 
another pause, "destructive of almost the last 
glimmer of hope in my heart, and learning it I felt 
as if seized all at once by a fierce spirit of revenge. 
I determined to follow the fugitives to the English 
capital, or wherever else they might go, and 
Maggie's father, who had come to meet me, with 
some little of recovered firmness, insisted upon 
accompanying me in the pursuit. "We took the next 
train to London, starting at night — according to 
the railway people in a fast train. To me it seemed 
inexpressibly slow. All the night long I counted 
the weary minutes, as we were gliding past towns 
and villages, over and under hills, past white 
rivers, and greyish woods, and dull black moor- 
lands, through a world of fog and darkness, with 
thin streaks of fleeting light intermingled, the 
whole looking like embodied chaos. There was 
little comfort in the return of day, for a fine rain 
kept drizzling against the windows, and a thick 
cloud rested on the face of the land, wrapping 
all objects in interminable gloom. Everything 
appeared to me like a dream, frightful and strange ; 
and, although overwhelmed by the weight of the 
disaster that had fallen so suddenly upon me, 
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there were moments when I could scarcely realise 
to myself the fact that I was engaged in an all 
but hopeless chase after a being dearer to me than 
aught else upon earth, whom but a few days 
before I had fancied mine for ever, and who 
now seemed lost for ever. Thoughts of the past 
and the future, what might have been and what 
would be, kept whirling through my brain, till at 
last I was utterly exhausted, and fell into a heavy 
trance-like sleep. 

" When I awoke from it the train had come to 
a stand-still, and I was told we had arrived at our 
point of destination, at Euston Square terminus, 
London. Half dreaming, half waking, I left the 
station with my aged companion, seeking the 
shelter of the nearest hotel. I had been think- 
ing for the last twenty-four hours of nothing but 
the enterprise I was engaged upon, and yet felt 
still entirely irresolute as to how I should com- 
mence the task before me. It was not till I had 
set foot in the immense human beehive that the 
all but hopelessness of the search after my lost 
Maggie began to stare me in the face. Now, for 
the first time, the whole terrible consciousness 
began to dawn upon my mind, that she was all 
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but dead to me— that I should see her never 



more." 



Here my cousin suddenly interrupted himself. 
" Don't you think it is cold here P " he cried ; 
" I feel a feverish shiver all over my body." 

The grass on which we were sitting was heavy 
with dew, and the night air chill and raw, the 
more perceptible after the heat of the day. So I 
proposed that we should rise and take a stroll. 
Donald assented and sprang to his feet. 

" The plague will have a grip at me, if I sit 
here much longer," he cried savagely, " and I do 
not want to die like a dog in a ditch. — No, not 
just yet, while I have work to do," he added, in 
a hoarse voice, grinding his teeth. 

"Walking along slowly, keeping close to the 
banks of the Black River, my cousin went on 
with his story. 

" I spent my first week in London," he said, 
« in a very stupid and very confused manner, 
trudging about all day long in the main 
thoroughfares, visiting parks, theatres, concerts, 
and other places of public resort, and drifting, 
like a log on the tide, in the wake of every 
crowd following a given direction. Scores of 
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times I fancied I saw the dear one I sought 
in the distance, but was disappointed as often, 
till at last I came to be both ashamed and 
weary of the foolishness of my doings, and began 
to think of returning to Scotland. However, 
while I had been scampering about the streets, 
my poor old companion, Maggie's father, too 
feeble to run with me in my courses, had been 
plodding about in his own way with the keeper, 
of the hotel we were staying at, and various 
other persons, and the result was that when I 
returned home one evening, I found him in deep 
consultation with a thin, tall, sharp-looking man, 
who announced himself a private detective officer. 
My faith in him was not great, as he talked more 
about remuneration than anything else ; * never- 
theless, I agreed to put myself under his direc- 
tions, clutching to a last faint chance of success, 
as a dying man is said to clutch to a straw." 

" Our joint work," my cousin went on, after a 
second's pause, " began the next morning, and it 
was not long before I saw that the man's skill 
in seeking the traces of lost individuals in the 
immense wilderness of London was certainly very 
superior to what I could lay claim to. We 
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began by going to the station at Euston Square, 
where I had arrived, and where I supposed the 
fugitives had arrived before me, and made care- 
ful inquiries after them. At first none of the 
railway officials could remember anything about 
having seen persons similar to those I described ; 
but their memory seemed to brighten up with a 
sudden flash when my companion slipped various 
.coins into their hands, and said something about 
further recompense. There was great activity 
now all at once, and at the end of two hours 
we had not only found that the fugitives had 
actually arrived at the station, but discovered 
even the cabman who had carried them and their 
luggage away. He engaged, against promise of 
liberal payment, to take us to the place where 
he had set them down, and with a beating heart 
and almost faint with excitement, I stepped into 
the dirty vehicle to go where I fairly expected to 
find my lost bride. The cab stopped, after many 
turnings and windings, in a small street at the 
West-end, before a somewhat dingy-looking tene- 
ment, which, we learnt, was a private boarding- 
house. I felt scarcely courage to go to the 
door, but led on by my resolute companion, who 
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stepped forward in a very business-like manner, 
I found myself a moment after inside the place. 
We had an interview immediately with the 
mistress of the establishment, a stout, stately 
dame, who showed herself very reserved at the 
outset, but, on being taken aside, admitted that 
the two persons we sought had been residing in 
her house, and left only two days before. Where 
they had gone to she professed not to know, 
however, remaining stubborn to all further in- 
quiries. 

" I thoxight we were utterly baffled/' Donald 
continued, " but not so my guide. Leaving the 
house, with expressions of thanks to the mistress, 
who accompanied us to the door, evidently 
watching that we should speak to none of the 
servants, we went into our cab again, and drove 
away, but did not go far, dismissing the vehicle 
as soon as we had turned the corner. After 
walking a few paces, my companion entered a 
large public-house, bidding me to wait outside 
while he was making his investigations. He 
stayed away nearly an hour, and on meeting me 
again, looked, as I fancied, very serious, while 
his manner was much more constrained than it 
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had been before. He told me that I must leave 
him .now, as he intended watching the house we 
had visited, for the purpose of talking with one 
or more of the servants who might quit it in 
the course of the day, and he promised to call 
upon me, and give me all the information he had 
gathered, either late in the evening or early the 
next morning. I scarcely liked the proposition, 
possessed as I was of excessive anxiety to follow 
up the search ; but my guide was peremptory in 
his injunctions, and nothing remained for me but 
to return home to our hotel. I sat up till mid- 
night without seeing our detective, and it was 
not till noon the next day that he made his 
appearance. There was nobody in the room but 
I when he arrived; nevertheless, he looked 
watchfully about to see whether we were really 
alone, and then spoke to me in a half-whisper. 
' I bring bad news, sir,' he said, ' much worse 
than what I expected.' I leaned against the 
table, feeling as if I could scarcely breathe. 
There was a short pause. Then the detective, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon mine, exclaimed 
slowly, ' The fellow left her, and she poisoned 
herself yesterday morning.' " 
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Donald hid his face in his hands, and some 
minutes elapsed till he continued: "The i;oom 
seemed to whirl round me all on a sudden ; an 
ineffable faintness crept over me from head to 
foot, and for a moment I fancied I was about 

• 

to lose consciousness. But the voice of the 
detective aroused me from my stupor, he inquir- 
ing whether I did wish to ' see the lady ' — to see 
her, 'before the inquest was held.' I gave a 
sign of assent, upon which he drew me to a car- 
riage at the door, and gave directions to the 
driver. We rode an immense distance, and at 
last stopped at the gate of a poor tenement in 
one of the southern suburbs of London, around 
which a small crowd had collected. We pushed 
our way through it, and my companion half led, 
half dragged me up some narrow stairs into a 
dark room, at one end of which stood an old- 
fashioned bedstead with hangings. They were 
drawn aside, and then I beheld my lost love. 
There was nothing of the ghastliness of death 
about her. A soft smile seemed to play upon 
her countenance, and her white hands were 
folded sweetly across her breast. I had never 
seen her look more beautiful. But her hands 
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were as cold as ice ; and when I imprinted a kiss 
upon her pale lips, I felt a shiver creeping all 
over me. In another moment I became aware 
of a crowd around me, and a confused tumult of 
voices talking about 'the inquest.' I rushed 
out of doors ; then made my way to the hotel, 
and, under a pretence, sent the old man back 
to Scotland. This done, I roamed about the 
streets for several days, and finished by enlisting 
in the Scots Greys." 

Here my cousin stopped short, fixing his eyes 
upon the waves of the dark current that was roll- 
ing close to our feet. There was dead silence 
all around. 

To break the awful stillness, I began to address 
Donald. 

"Did you never see him again P" I asked; 
" him — the man whom you first called your 
friend ? " 

" Yes, I saw him," quickly replied he, as if 
startled from a dream; " I saw him two hours ago." 

I thought my poor cousin's mind was wander- 
ing, and repeated my question. 

He turned round upon me, and grasped me by 
• the shoulders. " I dare say you believe I am 
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mad," he cried, "and, indeed, there would not 
be much to be wondered at if my brain had given 
way long ago." 

There was again a pause. 

"Now listen to me, Alec," my cousin ex- 
claimed, speaking with almost unnatural calm- 
ness. "This evening, on going as orderly to 
carry a message to the right wing of our army, I 
had to stop for a moment before an hospital tent, 
and just while I was looking at it, out came the 
man of whom I spoke to you as Charles. I 
knew him at a glance, in spite of a beard he had 
not before, and his new costume of army surgeon ; 
and he, too, failed not to recognise me. His face 
in an instant, on beholding me, grew ashy pale, 
and he stood transfixed to the ground like a piece 
of stone. Quite involuntarily, my hand grasped 
the hilt of my sword, but at the same moment 
he came towards me. 'I understand/ he ex- 
claimed, speaking in a whisper ; * where shall 
we meet P ' The fellow had pluck, after all, you 
see ; for being a commissioned officer, and I 
but a miserable corporal, he might have given 
me in charge for merely looking disrespectfully 
at him. He was even pluckier than I, for I felt 
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stricken dumb, and seeing that I did not utter a 
word, he asked me to meet him at midnight, 
accompanied by a friend, at the foot of the stone 
bridge over the Tchernaya." 

Donald again paused for a moment. 

"Yonder is the bridge/' he resumed, "and 
it is scarce two hours till midnight. Will you 
be my friend, Alec, my second P I am deter- 
mined that either that man or I shall remain 
on the spot. But I must tell you that you, too, 
risk your life in the matter, for you will be shot 
to a certainty if anything of the affair becomes 
known. However, as you are the only one here 
I can trust, and as I should like you to know 
at any rate what has become of me if I should 
suddenly disappear, I ask you again, will you 
be my second P " 

" I will," said I. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Adam. The deaths thou show'st are forced and full of strife, 
Cast headlong from the precipice of life. 
Is there no smooth descent, no painless way 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay P 

Raphael. There is ; but rarely shall that path he trod, 
Which, without horror, leads to death's abode. 

Dryden, The State of Innocence. 

My cousin pressed my hand in silence when 
I uttered the words, but almost at the same 
moment drew me aside with a startled move- 
ment. After putting himself in a listening atti- 
tude for half a minute, he whispered into my 
ear, "Be quiet; I feel almost certain we are 
being watched and followed by somebody, for I 
heard distinctly the fall of footsteps near us, 
coupled with a noise like the raising of the 
trigger of a gun." 

He pointed to a thick underwood near us, 
and then added, lowering his voice still more, 
" There cannot possibly be a path through these 
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bushes, and I am afraid there are fellows hiding 
for some evil design." 

The words were scarcely from his lips when 
the flash of a gun came from the direction indi- 
cated by my cousin, and the very instant I felt 
something touch my right leg, a little below the 
knee. It was like the prick of some sharp in- 
strument, and gave me little pain; yet at the 
same time I knew that I could stand no longer 
upright, and after a momentary endeavour to 
keep myself from falling, I sank to the ground. 

" Good Heavens ! " cried Donald, " you are 
wounded, and I fear by a shot not meant for 
you." 

He bent down over me, inquiring where I had 
been hurt, while muttering through his teeth, " I 
must look to you first, and then " 

The speech was not finished ; for all on a 
sudden two dark figures rushed towards us, and 
both laying hold of my cousin from behind, 
pinioning his arms, threw what appeared to 
be a thick cloak over his head and neck, and 
then dragged him away towards the river side. 

The act of seizing and carrying him off was 
accomplished with such rapidity that the whole 
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passed before my eyes like a vision, and I was 
unable to behold anything more distinct than 
that our assailants were tall, powerfully-made 
men, dressed in the ordinary Tartar costume, and 
with their faces half-muffled under dark shawls* 
The tramp of their feet, heavy for a moment, 
disappeared almost in an instant after they had 
got out of sight, which took place with what 
appeared to me astounding quickness; and 
though I strained my sense of hearing to the 
utmost, I could not discern a sound of their 
movements, or of any cries from Donald, who, as 
I fancied, was being dragged along the grqund 
by them. 

An intense stillness once more seemed to sink 
over earth and air, and I was trying to collect 
my scattered thoughts, when I became aware for 
the first time that a thin stream of blood was 
trickling down my leg, and soaking through my 
overalls. I did not know of any means to 
stanch the blood, and feeling the necessity of 
getting as fast as possible to the nearest encamp* 
ment of our army, I raised myself in part, and 
mustered up a great effort to crawl forward. 

However, hard as I tried,! could not make any 
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progress. My right foot was hanging down stiff 
and useless, and getting, besides, excessively 
painful, while all my other limbs appeared as if 
benumbed, and a general faintness was creeping 
over me. Still the warm blood kept trickling on 
faster and faster, and I imagined I could count 
every drop that escaped from my wound. 

Gradually I began to feel very faint and drowsy* 
and at last, having no more power to raise my 
head, I turned over in the cold dewy grass, and 
lost all consciousness. 

When regaining my senses it was broad day- 
light, and. I found that I was being moved along 
in a covered cart without springs, which jolted 
terribly, every movement of it sending a thrill 
of pain through my whole body. There was 
another occupant in the cart, besides myself, a 
private of the 8th Hussars ; but he seemed' so ill 
as to be entirely unable to speak, or even to move 
his head or hands. 

The jolting increased as we went on, and with 
it the distress it gave me, till I was so exhausted 
and worn out with pain that I thought I could 
bear it no longer, and began to wish myself dead. 
At last, after several hours of intense suffering, the 
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cart halted, and I was taken out of it and put on 
the ground, together with my unfortunate com- 
panion, who, to all appearance, was under a 
severe attack of cholera. I now learnt that I had 
been picked up early in the morning by a detach- 
ment of the 8th Hussars, and my wound having 
been roughly bound, had been carried along with 
them in their march. 

After a little while a surgeon made his appear- 
ance, and having probed my wound, declared that 
the bullet which had caused it was still in the leg, 
and would have to be extracted. The operation, 
though very painful, was performed without 
great trouble, and a few hours after I was re- 
ported to be well enough to be carried to the 
quarters of my own regiment, at about a mile 
distant. Some of the kind fellows among whom 
I was, aware probably of the martyrdom invalids 
were undergoing in the terrible Crimean carts, 
took me upon their shoulders, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour after I found myself once 
more among my comrades. 

They were just forming a new encampment, on 
the slope of a hill, looking down upon the lake 
of Balaclava. The view from the spot was most 
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beautiful, and I almost forgot the pain I was 
enduring from* my wound in beholding it for the 
first time. Bight before us was the lake, shut in 
on all sides by precipitous cliffs, and looking like 
a mere pond in size; yet there were several 
goodly men-of-war moving about on it, while the 
towering bulk of the Agamemnon was lying at 
anchor close to the village at Balaclava, a collec- 
tion of small houses along the eastern shore. 
There was no visible entrance or outlet to the 
little cliff-bound lake, and, lying flat on the 
ground, with nothing better to do, I could not 
help speculating and wondering how the Aga- 
memnon and companions could have got into the 
tarn, and how they would get out of it again. 

But my speculations soon came to an end, for I 
was getting excessively hungry, as well as thirsty, 
and there was not a soul offering me anything to 
eat or drink. I had known long before that our 
invalids were left pretty much to themselves, and 
having already had occasion to witness an infi- 
nite amount of misery, I had got callous to see 
others lie helpless on the damp ground, uncared 
for, shivering with cold, their lips parched with 
thirst, in an agony of suffering. But now I was 
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cast down myself, I was overcome with the horror 
of the situation. 

When evening approached my comrades offered 
me a part of their rations, but I was unable to 
swallow either the biscuit or salt pork, and 
wrapping my blanket closer around me, I resigned 
myself to fast for another night, not without a 
dim expectation that death would release me from 
further wretchedness before the dawn of a new 
day. 

I was told that the cholera was raging again 
fearfully among our troops, and that a great many 
had died in the Light Division within the last 
twenty-four hours ; and having been in the same 
cart with a man in the last stage of the disease, I 
felt as if I could scarcely escape an attack, which, 
in the weak state that I was, seemed almost in- 
evitably fatal. While thus lost in sad reflections, 
night set in, and I shut my eyes, trying to go to 
sleep, but kept from it by hunger, pain, and con- 
stant thoughts of approaching death. 

I had been lying for about an hour, when I 
was roused by a shake, and the cry of " Hilloa ! 
what is the matter with you, Alec P" 

It was Mike, who had come home from outpost 
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duty, which evidently had been the occasion of 
furnishing him with a few of the comforts he 
liked, for he seemed in a most joyful mood. I 
tried to tell my friend in a few words what had 
happened to me, but could not bring my explana- 
tion to an end for sheer weakness, feeling feverish 
all over, and doubting no longer that I was seized 
by the cholera. 

When Mike saw what was the matter, his 
demeanour immediately changed, the mirthful- 
nefl8 of which he appeared po 8 ses 8 ed giving way 
to anxious sympathy. "Without waiting for me 
to tell him what I wanted, but seemingly con- 
jecturing it at a glance, he asked me to lie quiet 
for a little while longer, and then ran off along 
our troop lines, towards the place where the 
horses were fastened up for the night. In a few 
minutes he came back, in company with two other 
comrades, each loaded with an armful of horse- 
blankets and a couple of lances. 

I was lost in wonderment what it all meant, 
but had not to wait long for an explanation. 
With a quickness which made it almost difficult 
for my feverish eyes to follow his movements, 
Mike, assisted by his two helpers, proceeded to 
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bore holes in the ground, and having stuck the 
lances into them, so that the tops were leaning 
against each other, he covered them over with 
the horse-rugs he had brought. I now perceived 
that a tent was being made, and could not doubt 
that it was for me. In a few minutes more I was 
inside, stretched out on comfortable blankets, 
which sent a soft feeling of warmth immediately 
through my body, and made me feel almost 
well. 

But Mike had not yet done. Bidding his com- 
panions to finish the invalid-cot by tying the 
rugs somewhat more evenly to the ground, he 
hastened off again, and before long came back 
with a stone bottle full of hot water. Having 
poured a little of it into a flask which he ferreted 
out from among his accoutrements that were 
lying near, he took the stone bottle and put it 
upon my stomach, covering it over with a fresh 
rug. After that, he put the flask to my mouth, 
insisting that I should swallow some of the 
contents. 

I found it was brandy, so strong as almost to 
burn my throat ; yet as I took it, I became con- 
scious at once that my blood was circulating more 
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freely, and that the night-mare of cholera, which 
haunted me physically and morally, was being 
driven off. 

When I had finished drinking, the flask passed 
on to Mike's two companions, who emptied it 
speedily, not deeming, as far as I could perceive, 
the contents in the least too strong for their taste. 
They then went away, with wishes for my speedy 
recovery, which were responded to by Mike in 
the curt remark that there would be " a drop 
more to-morrow." 

A few minutes' silence followed after they left. 
My heart was full of gratitude, yet I felt as if I 
could not utter any words, and merely nodding 
my head to my friend in token of satisfaction for 
what he had done, I shut my eyes, and once 
more tried to go to sleep. 

I could hear Mike say, " That's right, Alec, 
rest a bit, and we will see what we can do more," 
but his words fell very dimly upon my ear, and 
the next moment I had gone off in sound slumber. 
My friend, I fancied, was stretching himself at 
my feet, at the opening of our low and narrow 
tent; but I was not conscious of his presence 
otherwise but in a dream-like sort of way. 
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Memories and visions of things past and 
present came gliding before me, and in the midst 
of all of them was Mike, his rough, honest, 
sunburnt countenance looking full of strange 
beauty. 



^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

[ u Such, is the use and noble end of friendship, 
To bear a part in every storm of fate, 
And, by dividing, make the lighter weight." 

Bevil Higqins, The Generous Conqueror. 

I slept till nearly daybreak, and awakening, with 
hut a glimmer of light streaming through the 
covering above me, found myself quite alone. 
However, not many minutes were gone before 
the blankets at my side were thrown back, and 
Mike stood before me once more. " How are 
you, Alec, my boy ? " was his first question. 

I told him that I felt quite well, but very 
weak. 

" I thought so," said he, pulling out a mess- 
tin from under his cloak, and holding it towards 
me with a triumphant air. 

" You do not know what a job it was, though, 
to get this mouthful of broth," he added, « and I 
dare say, if found out, I shall catch it — get fifty 
at the least." 
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The words, probably, made me look serious, for 
Mike added quickly, " Nonsense, Alec ; you 
know it's only fun : there, try it ! " And he 
handed me the mess-tin. 

It was nearly full of the most delicious mutton- 
broth I ever tasted, and hungry as I was, and 
utterly exhausted, it seemed to me little less than 
manna from heaven. Nevertheless, I scarcely 
liked to be so selfish as to devour the whole of it, 
and having taken about one-half, I handed the 
rest back to Mike. 

But he rejected it with a great show of indig- 
nation. " What do you mean, man P " he cried, 
looking quite wrathful ; " to offer me your stuff. 
I am sound of wind yet, and you must wait till 
we change parts, and you are my nurse.' ' 

There remained nothing for me but to finish 
my broth, and having done so, and feeling its 
good effects immediately in an approach of 
strength, I thought the time had come to express 
my thankfulness. 

" I know you don't like compliments," I began ; 
" yet I cannot help telling you that I think myself 
indebted to you for life, and that if ever — " 

But Mike interrupted me quickly. "Now, 
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Alec," he broke out, " if you won't hold your 
tongue, I shall be downright angry. The debt 
you mention is neither here nor there ; for if you 
must needs think of the drop of broth I gave you 
just now, I can remember also the breakfast to 
which you treated me one morning not very long 
ago, and which, I am sure, saved me from catch- 
ing the plague. So hold your tongue, I say." 
And he turned his back as if seriously angry. 

A moment after he put his head once more in at 
the tent, crying out, " Alec, we must take down 
this affair ; the fellows are coming to fetch their 
rugs." 

"With these words, Mike threw off a couple of 
the blankets fastened over my head, and his com- 
panions of the preceding night approaching, 
they took down the rest, and pulled out the lances 
from the ground. 

" You leave him the rugs he's lying on," said 
Mike, when they had done, at the same time 
beckoning them aside. 

I saw another flask pulled out from under a 
heap of saddlery, and go the round between my 
friend and his two assistants. 

" It's precious good stuff," said the last, drain- 
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ing the bottle, and smacking his lips ; " where 
did you get it P " 

" I dare say you think me fool enough to tell 
you/' ejaculated Mike, " and don't know that I 
cut my teeth before I came to this blessed country, 
where good men are scarce, and good whisky 
scarcer still F " 

The other looked sheepish. 

" Never mind, old fellow," continued my friend, 
u there will be a drop for you as long as I have 
got one ; but mind you keep it quiet." 

Our comrades went their way, with their rugs 
and lances ; and Mike striding off likewise, I was 
left alone. 

The sun had risen in the sky, and shone full 
and warm into my face ; and below in the bright 
daylight glittered and glistened the lake, sur- 
rounded by long lines of hills, covered in part 
with gardens, with neat cottages, and with vine- 
yards full of luscious fruit, which made the whole 
scene a little paradise. Though still so weak 
as to be almost unable to move, I felt perfectly 
free from pain and exceedingly happy. It was 
the happiness not only of having escaped from the 
clutches of death, but of having found a true 
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friend at a moment when I held myself abandoned 
by all the world. 

In the course of the day our regiment moved 
from the ground on which we were, taking up a 
position about a mile northward, close to the 
village of Kadikoi. Through the kindness of the 
surgeon who had attended to my wound the day 
before, and seemed to look after me as much as 
was in his power, amidst the wild confusion that 
was reigning everywhere, I was placed, with a 
number of other invalids, in an empty barn, 
which had been converted into a temporary hos- 
pital, and told to remain there till again fit for 
duty. 

The sojourn was not at all unpleasant, for the 
wound in my leg went on healing very rapidly, 
while my general health was improved by the 
enforced idleness, which did me the more good as, 
by merely looking out of the barn-door, a never- 
ending variety of curious scenes and sights kept 
passing before my eyes. Our hospital stood near 
to the meeting of two great roads, the one running 
right to the north from Balaclava to Sebastopol, 
and the other, crossing it at right angles, leading 
from the Tartar town of Baktchi-Serai, and the 
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interior parts of the Crimea, to Kamiesli Bay, 
set aside as the chief harbour of our French 
allies. Both thoroughfares were never empty, from 
early morning till late in the evening, and often 
for many hours after dark the heavy tramp of men, 
horses, and cattle, intermingled with the clatter of 
guns, ammunition waggons, and of carts full of 
invalids and of dying soldiers, whose low moans 
were piteous to hear, went to break the stillness 
of the night. 

. At the beginning, among the scenes that struck 
me most was the marching past of several thousand 
Turkish troops, said to be natives of the Barbary 
States, who had been landed at Balaclava har- 
bour. The poor fellows, clad in many-coloured 
rags, with rusty guns on their shoulders and 
great knives stuck into their girdles, appeared to 
be in the last stage of starvation, and some of them 
were greedily picking up and gnawing the bones 
which our soldiers had thrown away. When 
they had nearly filed past, a miserable-looking 
bullock, which seemed to have escaped from some 
neighbouring farm, ran across the road, where- 
upon a most exciting scene took place immediately 
before my eyes. The Turks had no sooner espied 
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the bullock, when a number of them sprang 
against it, just as famished wolves might be sup- 
posed to do, and while some were thrusting their 
knives into his neck, others began cutting steaks 
from his hind quarters, while yet the poor crea- 
ture was breathing. I felt perfectly sick and 
disgusted at the sight ; but to my surprise none 
of the Turkish officers who stood around inter- 
fered with their wolfish men, and having lite- 
rally torn the miserable animal to pieces, they 
passed on, leaving nothing but a trail of blood 
behind. 

Several hours after I witnessed, lying on the 
ground in front of our hospital, a spectacle of a 
very different kind. Some regiments of French 
infantry, headed by the commander-in-chief of 
our allies, General Canrobert, marched along on 
the road to Kamiesh Bay, in a style that was 
really charming to behold. Unlike our own 
soldiers, whose countenances, as well as clothes, 
wore the too legible marks of fearful suffering 
and privations, the French, as they stepped along 
briskly, in their neatly-brushed uniforms, some 
singing, others chatting, and all in the most per- 
fect good humour, looked as if they were going, 
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not to the siege of Sebastopol, but to some review 
near Paris. 

General Canrobert, a fine-looking man of martial 
bearing, with his arm in a sling from a wound 
he had received at the Alma, was greeted by a 
hearty cheer as he rode past our quarters, which 
seemed to gratify him mightily, no less than his 
followers, who responded by throwing their caps 
into the air. Immediately behind the general 
came an escort of Algerian Spahis, dark-featured, 
woolly-headed, and wrapped in long flowing robes, 
who were addressed by some of my comrades with 
loud shouts as " our old women." 

The laughter was very great, but it ceased at 
once at sight of the next feature in the procession. 
Close in the rear of the Spahis, and, as it seemed, 
in the most secure and most honourable place in 
the whole line of troops, came the ambulance 
train, containing the sick and wounded of the 
French army. They were taken care of in a 
manner that was unspeakably touching to me, and 
the sight of which seemed to create the greatest 
astonishment among my comrades. The ambu- 
lance train consisted, besides a number of light 
carts bearing medicine-chests, of an immense 
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detachment of mules ranged in orderly file, like 
soldiers, each under the guidance of a driver, and 
carrying a sort of folding chair on its back. The 
chair, provided with soft cushions, held the 
invalid, who sat up or reclined, as he pleased, or 
as his wounds or health permitted, the back and 
sides of it seemingly giving way to his motions 
at a slight pressure. 

Looking on the train as it passed by, with its 
invalids to all appearance in the best of spirits, I 
thought of the frightful vehicles of transport 
used for our own wounded, in one of which I had 
been nearly jolted to death ; and, as if to assist 
me and others in the comparison, a couple of those 
heavy Crimean carts came just at the moment up 
from the north, crossing the French ambulances. 
The latter stopped for a moment to let them pass ; 
however, the carts, each drawn by two oxen, did 
not seem to be able to get across the deep ruts 
caused by the ammunition waggons of our allies, 
and every fresh effort made by the clumsy animals 
was followed by the low groans of the wounded 
shut up inside. The cries of the sufferers in- 
creased at every fresh jolt, and got so frightful at 
last as to cause the interference of some of the 
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French officers. I, too, began to feel excited all 
on a sudden, scarcely knowing why, and grasping 
my crutches, hobbled across the road to our 
invalids. 

The carts had come to a standstill when I 
arrived, stopped, as I learned, by the French, 
at the rumour that one of the wretched beings, 
carried along with so much torture, was in a dying 
condition. Trying to be of some service, if only as 
an interpreter, I made my way through the crowd, 
and after some trouble succeeded in reaching the 
first of the vehicles, in which the dying soldier 
was said to be. 

A young vivandiere, looking wonderfully smart 
and coquettish, stood on the steps of the cart, and 
was filling a glass from the tiny cask hanging at 
her side, while a French corporal, heavy-bearded, 
with tucked-up sleeves, stripped of cloak and 
jacket, was holding up the head of the sufferer, 
as if preparing to pour the contents of the glass 
into his mouth. 

It was rather dark inside the cart, and I was 
unable for a moment to distinguish the features 
of the invalid ; still I felt impelled by a strange 
presentiment to get nearer to him, and crawled 
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forward as well as my crutches would allow me. 
With a great effort I got up near the vivandi£re, 
right opposite to the poor sufferer. He had his 
eyes wide open, and on beholding me gave a start. 
I, too, fell back in astonishment, for the dying 
man with whom I found myself face to face was 
no other than my cousin Donald. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" And silence was upon the fetal field 
Save when, to nature's anguish forced to yield, 
Some fallen soldier heaved a broken sigh 
For his far home, and turned him round to die." 

Caroline Norton, Poems. 

The sight of him, whom I thought either dead 
or a prisoner in the hands of the Russians, was 
so unexpected that I uttered an involuntary cry. 
Donald on his part, after steadfastly gazing at me 
for a second or two, again shut his eyes, sunk 
apparently into entire prostration. 

It was only too evident that there was but a 
faint flicker of life left, and conscious that not a 
moment ought to be lost to save him, if yet he 
could be saved, I addressed myself immediately 
to a French officer whom I saw standing a few 
steps behind the vivandiere, begging that he 
would assist me to get my countryman carried 
into the neighbouring hospital, which I pointed 
out. He at once, with a readiness evincing the 
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most anxious sympathy, acceded to my demand, 
and beckoning to two of the assistants in the 
ambulance train, told them, in a few hurried words, 
to convey "le moribond," as he designated my 
cousin, into the building. 

While they were doing so, in a manner showing 
no less care than experience in handling invalids, 
a surgeon, who seemed to be with the ambulance, 
came up and began addressing the officer near me, 
beginning with " Monsieur le capitaine." He 
spoke so rapidly that I was unable to follow him, 
but I could make out sufficiently to understand 
his proposing to remain behind to attend " le 
moribond." 

The captain appeared to reflect for an instant ; 
then, looking at me, as if to see who I was, he 
quicklyrejoined,"Ehbien,restez! J'en r^pondrai." 

While the conversation was going on, Donald 
had been carried inside our hospital, and safely 
deposited on a couch. I followed, with the French 
surgeon in the rear. 

About ten minutes elapsed in silence, during 
which time the doctor examined my cousin, who 
to all appearance had fainted while being moved 
from the cart. 
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" Is there any hope ? " I at last found courage 
to inquire. 

" C'est une blessure dangereuse," repKed the 
surgeon, " mais il y a toujours de respoir." . 

He then informed me that the invalid before 
him was suffering from the effects of a deep 
sword-cut in the neck, and had lost a great 
amount of blood, but that, as none of the main 
arteries had been touched, and he seemed of a 
vigorous constitution, it was just possible that 
he might recover, although the chances were 
against it. 

" Le connaissez-vous, le blessfe P " the doctor 
next asked, whereupon I told him that the 
wounded man was my cousin. 

He expressed his compassion in a few kindly 
words, and having dressed Donald's wound, 
desired me to get some good broth and several 
other articles of light diet for the invalid, while 
he was restoring him to consciousness. 

I felt almost ashamed to tell him that it was 
absolutely out of the question to procure any of the 
things demanded, as our hospital supplies were 
limited to salt pork, ship's biscuits, and raw coffee. 

"Mon Dieu, est-ce que c'est possible ?" the 
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doctor cried, throwing up Ijis hands in astonish- 
ment, and looking at me as if doubting my words. 
But a glance around the barn, followed by a furtive 
examination of its contents, Appeared to have the 
effect of proving to him that what I had told 
him might probably be true, for his countenance 
suddenly changed, the look of doubtful sur- 
prise giving way to one of profound commisera- 
tion. 

" Pourrez-vous me suivre ? " he asked hastily ; 
and I, for all reply, pointed to my crutches. 

He seemed to get impatient, slightly stamping 
with his foot, and looking abstractedly on the 
ground. 

At the moment I heard steps from behind, and 
looking up saw the beaming face of my friend 
Mike at the door. It struck me the instant that 
he was the man wanted for the occasion, and not 
doubting but that Mike would be willing to 
render me another service, I informed the surgeon 
that if there was a messenger required, I had a 
person ready to undertake the duty. 

" Tr£s bien," he replied, and turning to the door 
walked away at a quick pace, calling out to Mike, 
"Suivez-moi, mon ami." 
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Mike looked all astonishment. 

" Did the mounseer speak to me P " he asked, 
seeking an explanation. 

" He's a French doctor," I cried hurriedly ; " for 
God's sake, my dear fellow, go with him and 
bring back whatever he may give you to my 
cousin here, who is dying." 

"Dying? Your cousin P" ejaculated Mike; 
" say nothing more : I'm off ! " 

The words were spoken over his shoulder, while 
hastening away after the medical gentleman. 

I sat down at the couch of Donald. He had 
not yet recovered consciousness, and looked pale 
and exhausted, almost like dead, with his left arm 
hanging to the ground, and his right hand resting 
on his breast. 

As I watched him while lying thus, I perceived 
that his hand nearest to me was grasping tightly 
some small object, which, at closer scrutiny, I 
found to be a locket, of the kind worn by ladies, 
attached to a little chain of gold. There was 
something strangely mysterious in the sight of 
such an object in the possession of my cousin, and, 
impelled by curiosity to examine it more nearly, 
I lifted up gently the hand on his breast. 
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But I had no sooner don^ so when he gave a 
nervous twitch, drawing back his right arm, and 
at the same time opening his eyes. The life in 
ihem was so faint as to make me tremble involun- 
tarily; the dark orbs did not move, but were fixed 
in ghastly stare, as if able no longer to reflect feel- 
ings or emotions. He kept gazing at me in this 
manner for a minute or two, without denoting by 
any other movement that he was aware of my 
presence, and the heavy eyelids seemed on the 
point of slowly sinking down again, when my 
attention was drawn away from him to the door at 
our back. 

Mike entered with much commotion, holding in 
one hand a small bottle of medicine, and in the 
other a little tin vessel, very similar in shape to 
a canister. 

" Here we are," he broke out with great glee, 
quite regardless of the poor invalid whom he was 
serving ; " here we are, and good luck I've been 
back so soon, for it's sounding to boot and saddle 
again. You know, I spoke French to them, and 
they spoke English to me, or rather Welsh, and 
now it's all clear sailing." 

I looked at Mike to find out whether the elated 
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state in which he seemed to be proceeded solely 
from the heat of his errand; but he, evidently 
guessing my thoughts, gave me an indignant look 
in return, and went on with his speech. 

" Listen, man," he exclaimed, assuming an air 
of importance ; " this here bottle of brown stuif 
is to be begun with, and afterwards you must give 
the tin, full of what they call soup. The chap, 
the doctor, when giving me the bottle, said ' Him 
first/ and I cried l Yeas, mounseer ; ' then deliver- 
ing to me the tin, he said, ' Him second/ and I 
answered again 'Teas, mounseer/ on which he 
nodded, aware that we understood each other, and 
I ran back as fast as I could. But I can't stop a 
minute longer ; I'll look in again by-and-by." 

Which saying, and placing what he had brought 
into my hands, Mike turned on his heels, and in 
an instant was out of sight. 

I looked round anxiously to see how my cousin 
was, and to my joy found that he had not only his 
eyes still open, but that there seemed to be a shade 
more life in them than before. Approaching his 
couch with the bottle full of medicine, he slowly 
opened his mouth, and I poured down the con- 
tents, which he swallowed with some difficulty. 
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Shortly after, his eyes closed, and he fell into a 
quiet sleep, breathing less heavily than before, 
while at the same time a languid flush of blood 
appeared to return to his pale cheeks. 

Sitting down, I kept watching his face, full of 
hope, and yet trembling with fear. Nearly two 
hours elapsed before he awoke ; but the first look 
he gave me showed that a wonderful change had 
taken place in his condition. The lifeless gaze, 
which had frightened me before, had altogether 
disappeared, and as he turned his eye towards me, 
something approaching to a faint smile seemed to 
animate his countenance. I now gave him the 
broth, which one of my invalid companions had 
made warm, and having taken it, he once more 
fell into soft slumber, which lasted till late in the 
day. 

A little before dusk, the French surgeon came 
in, and having given a glance at Donald, at once ex- 
claimed " II est sauv6 ! " I could have jumped at 
his neck for delight, and the doctor seemed pre- 
paring for it, for he opened his arms wide ; but just 
as I was about to give way to the impulse of 
my heart, I remembered that I was a private and 
he a commissioned officer, and changing my atti- 
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tude, contented myself to offer a military salute, 
while mumbling a few words of thanks. 

At that moment Donald awoke, and to my 
astonishment raised himself up, and made a move- 
ment as if to speak. However, the doctor imme- 
diately stopped him, calling out, " Pas un mot ! " 
and accompanying the words by the pantomimic 
gesture of laying his finger on his lip. 

Then gently bending the head of my cousin 
down on the pillow, he turned round to me say- 
ing, "Prenez garde qu'il ne parle pas pendant 
deux jours au moins ; " after which, with a 
gracious bow and a final "adieu," he walked 
away. 

I was nearly forgetting myself again, by offer- 
ing a hearty shake of hands to the kind friend 
in need, but very fortunately he had his back 
upon me, and when he turned round once more 
at the outer door, I had withdrawn my arm, 
recollecting the extreme impropriety of the step. 

For the next two days I kept watching at the 
couch of my cousin, procuring for him, with the 
assistance of Mike and some other comrades, as 
much wholesome nourishment, in the shape of 
fresh meat and vegetables, as could be got, and 
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at the same time keeping him from speaking, in 
accordance with the orders of the French doctor, 
confirmed by our own surgeon. 

The latter restriction seemed to weigh heavily 
upon Donald, whose health was improving with 
extraordinary rapidity, and on the evening of 
the second day he refused to listen any longer to 
my remonstrances to keep himself quiet, " I must 
talk, and I will talk/ 7 he cried, with alarming 
vehemence ; " there's something on my mind 
which you ought to know, without losing another 
hour." 

My curiosity was greatly excited ; nevertheless 
I felt not at all inclined to give way to my cousin's 
importunities, the less so as the efforts he was 
now making to speak had the immediate result of 
bringing on a fit of coughing so violent as almost 
to suffocate him. To keqp down his excitement, I 
begged him, with all the eloquence I could com- 
mand, to remain quiet a little longer, promising at 
the same time that, if sufficiently well, I would 
listen to all he had to say the next morning. To 
this he consented at last, after much persuasion, 
and, the evening advancing, turned round to sleep, 
while I likewise stretched out on a handful of 
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straw that formed my bed, and tried to imitate 
his example. 

However, I could not shut my eyes, as the 
whole night long there was a constant movement 
all around. A number of invalids, some attacked 
by dysentery and some by cholera, were brought 
into our barn ; and several others, released by 
death from their miseries, were carried out of 
it to be put underground. I had become so 
hardened to these scenes, by their never-ending 
repetition, that they did not affect me much, and 
the only thing which gave me cause for excite- 
ment, and prevented me from sleeping, was 
that there were among the invalids some 
of my comrades of the 17th Lancers, who 
spoke to each other of the moving of our 
regiment. 

Not having seen Mil* since the morning, I 
knew nothing about it ; while what disturbed me 
in the news was that, if true, it would probably be 
the consequence of my being compelled to leave 
the hospital, and to quit Donald before he had 
recovered his strength sufficiently to take care of 
himself. Tossing about uneasily, I could only 
snatch a little sleep at intervals, and long before 
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it was morning got up again to see what was 
going on outside. 

Great changes had taken place at the Tillage of 
Kadikoi and its intermediate neighbourhood with- 
in the last forty-eight hours. A strong detach- 
ment of sailors had Come up from Balaclava, and 
begun to build for themselves a camp, and though 
some hours had to elapse yet till the break of day, 
they were already busy in excavating the ground, 
ramming in poles, and erecting tents, of which 
they seemed the fortunate possessors. I kept 
watching them for a short time, amused at the 
antics many of the jovial fellows were playing 
while engaged in this, to them novel kind of 
labour, when one of our troop-sergeants came up 
the road, and seeing me outside the door, inquired 
whether I had got well and returned myself again 
for duty. I told him that I was fast recovering 
from the ill effects of my wound, but that it was 
not healed over yet, and very painful at times. 

"Well, you had better come with me," re- 
joined the sergeant ; " we are going to change our 
quarters this morning, and must have all our men 
together." 

I grasped my crutches, and we went away in 
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silence, my leader looking, before we started, into 
the hospital-barn, to see whether there were any 
more men of our regiment fit to be carried off. 
For my part, I had no courage to go in also, to 
grasp Donald's hands and to tell him that I could 
attend upon him no longer. Yet, as I slowly 
walked behind the sergeant, staggering now and 
then from sheer weakness, I could not help pitying 
my poor cousin, and execrating the dreary fate 
hanging both oyer him and me. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

" Imagine, reader ! that the Millennium were struggling on 
the threshold, and yet not so much as groceries could be had — 
owing to traitors. With what impetus would a man strike 
traitors, in that case ! " — Carlyle, French Revolution. 

The movement of our regiment took place soon 
after daybreak, and an hour later we had 
established fresh quarters about a mile and a half 
north of Kadikoi, in the midst of a long and 
somewhat marshy valley, covered with vineyards 
and orchards. Close to us, a little to the east, 
were the heavy cavalry, comprising, besides our 
old companions, the 5th Dragoon Guards, and the 
Enniskillens, who had just landed, after the 
burial of nearly one-half their horses at sea ; 
while at our back, on the other side, divided from 
us by half a mile of well-cultivated fields and 
gardens, richly stocked with vines, fruit trees, 
and bee-hives, was the encampment of the first 
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division of the British army, made up of the 
Guards and Highlanders. 

As I was looking, in bright sunshine, at the 
wealth of vegetation all around, refreshing to the 
eye after the hospital life I had been leading, it 
struck«me that altogether we had not fallen upon 
bad times, and I was somewhat surprised on 
seeing that not one of my companions appeared 
to share my sentiments. Before the day had come 
to an end, I discovered that daring my absence 
from the regiment, a strange and sudden altera- 
tion of feelings had taken place among my com- 
rades. As long as we were on the march, they 
had suffered the endless miseries and privations to 
which we were subjected with the greatest patience . 
and good humour ; but it seemed that, now that 
the army had settled down into more fixed quar- 
ters, they would bear them no longer, and were 
fast becoming rebellious, so far as talk and mutual 
discourses went. 

Hard jests and bitter invectives against our 
commanding officers, such as I had rarely, if ever, 
heard before, kept constantly flying from mouth 
to mouth. It was the fault of our leaders, all 
agreed with singular unanimity, that we were 
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lying idly here and not attacking Sebastopol ; 
that we were without tents, without clothing, and 
even without food ; that our horses were perishing 
by dozens from starvation, and our men by scores 
from fever and cholera ; and that there could be 
no other result to such management than that 
every one of us must die the death of dogs. 

All day long, and all night long, while we were 
lying stretched out on the wet earth, wrapped in 
our tattered blankets, these speeches were re- 
peated, varied now and then by the tales of some 
of the men who had been to the French camp, 
and had seen the admirable arrangements there : 
the long rows of neat tents for officers and privates, 
the butcheries and bakeries, the wine and beer 
stores, the well-arranged hospitals and ambulances 
and the general spirit of order and comfort, 
descending into the smallest details, which made 
the soldier's life a happiness, instead of, as with 
us, an utter and all but unbearable misery. 

I listened attentively to all my comrades had to 
say, fully aware that much of it was too true, yet 
remembering, likewise, the soldierly habit of 
grumbling, and therefore making due deduction 
from the weight of their grievances. However, 
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though determined to take things at the best, I 
could not help being seized by overwhelming 
gloom when lying down to rest in the evening. 
The strains of merry music, of bands playing, 
and of men singing in chorus, resounded from 
the French lines, while ours were buried in ghastly 
silence, not a sound of mirth and gladness break- 
ing the stillness of the night. 

The instruments of all our musicians, I was 
told by my comrades, had been taken away, and 
the bandsmen had received in place of them 
stretchers and spades, to carry about the cholera- 
stricken, and to keep on digging graves. I could 
hear, while they told me this, the moans of the 
dying in every direction through our camp, telling 
tales more hideous than any I had yet heard. 
But before long the deep boom of the guns came 
over from Sebastopol, and then, feeling my mind 
relieved at the idea that I might yet hope for a 
soldier's death, I fell fast asleep. 

I was returned fit for duty on the 17th of Oc- 
tober, three weeks after our arrival before Sebas- 
topol, and the very day our cannon opened for the 
first time upon the besieged city. The beginning 
of the bombardment appeared quite a relief to 
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the overburdened minds of my companions, and 
relinquishing for the moment their lugubrious 
conversations, they let their good humour once 
' more get the upper hand. 

It was greatly promoted by the distribution of 
the tents, for which we had been waiting ever 
since our landing in the Crimea, and the non- 
arrival of which had cost the lives of hundreds, 
if not thousands of men. Each of the troops 
of the 17th Lancers received three good-sized, 
though not entirely water-proof tents, and I was 
lucky enough to get into one of the best, which 
I shared with seven others, among them our 
trumpet-major and two sergeants. It was quite a 
delightful change to quit the damp earth and the 
cold wind, which was becoming more and more 
severe every night, and to get under some sort of 
shelter, even although the new tent life was not 
without its drawbacks. 

There was not a handful of straw to be had 
which we could put on the ground, wet with rain 
and dew ; and during the first night we spent 
under canvas, neither I nor any of my companions 
found much rest, and when getting up in the morn- 
ing, we all had fearful back-aches and sore hips. 
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The second night we had visitors of several 
kinds, who came unannounced, and plagued us 
not a little. I had not been lying down for more 
than an hour when I felt a number of queer crea- 
tures crawling around and above me, and by the 
light of a camp fire that was burning not far from 
the tent, I was enabled to have a good look at the 
unbidden guests. Close to my right elbow was a 
species of mole, who was digging the ground with 
extraordinary activity, engaged in filling my 
clothes with mud. He was the merriest and 
most persevering little fellow I had ever seen, and 
though I struck at him repeatedly, he kept on 
digging, rewarding me for my trouble by throw- 
ing sand into my nose and ears. Looking round 
the other side, I beheld a number of lizards, about 
'three inches long, of beautiful green colour, hop- 
ping about from place to place. I did not think 
it worth while to interfere with their antics, as 
they were evidently harmless ; but less so, as far 
as I could see, were a crowd of centipedes, of the 
size of between three and four inches, that were 
creeping about in all directions. 

The enemy was too numerous for me to think 
of any successful attack ; so I tucked my blanket 
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closer round me, pulled my shako oyer my ears, 
and shut my eyes. I had some sleep, but was 
glacj, nevertheless, when the call sounded in the 
early morning, and I got into the open air, away 
from moles, lizards, and centipedes. 

After we had been a few days under canvas, 
and while the bombardment of Sebastopol kept 
hourly increasing in fury, the cannon of besiegers 
and besieged belching forth an unceasing roar, 
our work became very severe. We had to get up 
every morning at half-past three o'clock, and 
stand to our horses, ready to mount, for fear of a 
surprise from the Russians ; nor was there a 
moment's rest to be had all day long. 

More than one-half of our men were constantly 
on picket, and the other half had more than enough 
to do in attending to the ordinary camp duties. 
The latter were so heavy, and the night's sleep 
worth so little, that all of us felt it almost a 
relief to go upon picket, not only as being less 
severe, but, what was much more important, as 
affording the only chance of a little bit of forag- 
ing. We had some sort of covering over our 
heads, but were still in as bad a condition as ever 
in respect to diet. The green coffee that was dis- 
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tributed was of no more use than sand to us ; the 
biscuits got drier and harder every day ; and as 
for the salt meat, we felt an absolute loathing of 
it in our stomachs. 

To satisfy the cravings of hunger, nothing was 
left to us but to lay hands upon food wherever 
and whenever we could get it. So all took to 
brigandage, without compunction, like men driven 
savage. A pact was made, after a little while, 
that those who went on picket should bring a 
certain portion of eatables, which they might be 
able to lay hands upon, for the common larder, 
and the agreement was kept faithfully by all of 
us. Nevertheless, we were not invariably suc- 
cessful in robbing orchards and farmyards, and 
after the end of a week spent under canvas, our 
stock of provisions was getting terribly low. 

There was a consultation in our tent, early on 
the morning of the 24th of October, as to what 
we should do to feed ourselves. I had just re- 
turned from picket, but had not been able to 
bring any addition to our store but a little 
honey ; and as none of my companions expected 
to leave the camp during the day, the question of 
victuals assumed the most serious proportions. 
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We were just debating the matter with great 
earnestness, when an adjutant came riding up in 
full gallop from head-quarters, bringing an order 
for our trumpet-major to attend immediately upon 
Lord Cardigan and staff in a reconnoitring expe- 
dition towards Sebastopol. 

Qur comrade jumped for delight when the aide- 
de-camp was gone. " I will bring back some- 
thing, I warrant you," he cried out, and getting 
into saddle was off in a moment. 

The dear trumpet-major was as good as his 
word. With a skill and a boldness the mere 
relation of which struck us as almost marvellous, 
he caught two fat sheep, without leaving saddle, 
in the very presence of the commander-in-chief 
of the Light Brigade, who, having his eyes 
upon the great Russian fortress, had probably no 
leisure to watch the nice little morsels of Russian 
mutton running about uncooked. 

The driving home of the delightful creatures 
was, however, no easy task, and he failed in it so 
far that when already near our lines he had the 
misfortune to lose one-half of the prize. Our 
neighbours in camp, the 11th Hussars, acted as 
the shameless robbers of one of the innocent 
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sheep destined for us; nevertheless, they showed 
their compunction for the deed so far as to take 
the leanest, and, furthermore, helped to drive the 
other up to our tent. 

We kept him a prisoner till night, and then 
killed him scientifically, and cut him up, distri- 
buting the pieces among those of our friends who 
could claim reward for former like services. One 
of the hind-quarters, as prime a leg of mutton 
as ever was seen in an English butcher's-shop, 
fell to the share of our tent, and after solemn 
deliberation as to how we should dispose of it, it 
was decided, by unanimity of votes, that it should 
serve for our breakfast the next morning. Hav- 
ing shown some slight skill on former occasions 
in converting sheep's flesh into roast mutton, I 
was appointed cook at the same time, and ordered 
to take the leg carefully under my charge. To 
keep it both from sneaking bipeds and crawling 
centipedes, I fastened the treasure to the top of 
our tent, and for more security constructed a little 
lamp out of the materials of fat pork, cotton from 
ail old pair of socks, and a broken mess-tin, which 
I lighted after we had turned in for rest. 

The lamp burned beautifully all night, to the 
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intense gratification of my comrades, who could 
not close their eyes for delight. Hour after hour 
we kept looking at the delicious piece of meat 
that was swinging above our heads, and went on 
discussing the mode in which we should eat it. 
The two sergeants recommended onion-sauce, 
but our trumpet-major was for pure butter gravy, 
and I coinciding in his views, remembering that 
we had a small quantity of the material, brought 
up by one of our friends from Balaclava, still in 
store, the sergeants gave in, and the butter gravy 
was decided on unanimously. We further re- 
solved that one of us should lie down across the 
entrance of the tent, to prevent thieves coming 
in, and this done, we mutually reccommended 
each other to go to sleep. 

I acted up to the advice, and soon went off into 
forgetfulness ; but all my comrades, when I last 
looked at them, had their eyes wide open, staring 
at the leg of mutton. 



CHAPTER X. 

" It was a goodly sight 
To see th' embattled pomp, as with the step 
Of stateliness the barbed steeds came on, 
To see the pennons rolling their long waves 
Before the gale, and banners broad and bright 
Tossing their blazonry. 

" Then more fierce 
The conflict grew ; the din of arms, the yell 
Of savage rage, the shriek of agony, 
The groan of deatfi, commingled in one sound 
Of undistinguished horrors." 

Southet, Roderick. 

I slept sounder than I had done for many a 
night, undisturbed by the soughing of shells, the 
trampling of horses, the roar of cannon, and all 
the tumult of the mighty siege. When I awoke, 
an hour before daybreak, on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, the 25th of October, most of my comrades 
had already left the tent, and I hastened after 
them to look to my horse. 

A cold grey mist hung closely over the ground ; 
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neither moon nor stars were visible, and the raw 
night air made all of us shake and shiver. 

" I'd give a shilling for a good cup of coffee," 
said our trumpet-major. 

" And I'd give two for half a pint of whisky," 
chimed in friend Mike, his head popping Bud- 
denly out of the fog like an apparition. 

" Though it's early, I could eat a bit of roast 
mutton," remarked one of the sergeants ; which 
suggestion was hailed with a round of applause, 
and followed by the injunction that I should sus- 
pend, for a time, my military duties, and attend to 
the leg of mutton. 

The task was not unwelcome, for I felt terribly 
hungry ; so I hurried back to the tent, cut down 
the precious leg, and gathered sticks to make a 
fire. But before I had finished' preliminaries, a 
burst of cannon, unmistakably other than the 
siege guns, resounded in front of us, while, at the 
same moment, a sudden crack of drums, inter- 
mingled with the music of trumpets, came like an 
explosion from over the hills on the north. 

The cry, " The Russians are upon us! " broke 
forth on all sides among my comrades, and a 
minute after the call came to boot and saddle. I 
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hastily put away my cooking utensils, extin- 
guished the fire which I had lighted, and, wrap- 
ping the dear leg of mutton in a couple of 
blankets, and hiding it in the corner of our tent, 
went to take my place in the ranks. 

Having got into saddle, we sat perfectly still for 
more than half an hour, the general quietness 
being interrupted only by the neighing of our 
horses, and the thunder of the Russian guns, 
which seemed to come nearer every moment. 

Meanwhile it got bright daylight, and about 
eight o'clock a feeble current of air partly dis- 
persed the morning mist, and we were able, to 
some extent, to see what was going on around us. 
From the slight elevation on which we were 
standing, we could behold the town and harbour 
of Balaclava on the one side, to the right, and on 
the other, to our left, the outworks of the British 
camp, consisting of four large redoubts thrown up 
on low conical hills, and defended by Turkish 
soldiers. 

It was here evidently that some sort of a 
struggle was going on, and though it was difficult, 
amidst the streaks of grey fog that still hung 
about the hills, to get a clear picture of the events 
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that were taking place, we could see sufficiently 
to distinguish some five or six compact bodies of 
Russian infantry coming up from the valley of 
the Tchernaya, and tramping with steady march 
towards the Turkish earthworks. The infantry 
were preceded by a long line of artillery, which, 
while we were yet watching it, suddenly halted, 
and opened fire upon the most advanced of the 
redoubts. 

We expected an energetic reply, knowing that 
some of the best of our ship guns, Vhich had 
been lent to the ally for whom we were fighting, 
were within the mounds ; but, to our intense dis- 
may, the Turks scarcely used them, and, content- 
ing themselves with firing a few random shots at 
the enemy, they ran out of their earthen fortifica- 
tions as fast as their legs would carry them. 

It was a distressing, but, at the same time, 
intensely ludicrous sight to behold the grave 
Osmanlis, many of them very old men, with 
long flowing beards, scamper off in such indecent 
haste; and the spectacle was not a little enlivened 
by the hot pursuit of the Cossacks after them. 
The latter, invisible at first, came out in thick 
masses from behind the artillery, and spreading 
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out like a fan, threw themselves upon the unhappy 
Turks with prodigious swiftness. 

Many fell never to arise, and the rest sought 
shelter, some in the intrenchments farther to the 
rear, and some in the ranks of the 93rd High- 
landers, under Sir Colin Campbell, who were 
posted on a hill, a little in advanee of our cavalry 
force, and nearer to the enemy. But the first 
redoubt, strongest of the series, having been taken 
by the Russians, its guns were directed upon the 
others, which held out even less, so that before 
half an hour was gone the whole of the line of 
earthworks that were to protect us on the Tcher- 
naya side had fallen into the possession of the 
enemy. 

It was clear that the next movement of the 
thick masses of horse, foot, and cannon, which 
had come out of Sebastopol, would be upon the 
Highlanders and upon our cavalry ; but for the 
moment few of us reflected on the subject, the 
general attention being occupied by the scene 
immediately before our eyes. An immense crowd 
of fugitive Turks, few of them with arms, but 
nearly all with bottles and earthenware pitchers 
in their hands, had gathered around us, crying out 
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piteously, " Bono, Johnny ! Bono, Johnny ! " and 
imploring ub by all sorts of cries and grimaces to 
protect them. 

However, none of my comrades seemed to 
feel the slightest amount of commiseration for the 
runaways ; they received them with curses and 
maledictions, some going so far as to add thereto 
heavy kicks, and blows dealt with the butt ends of 
their lances. The treatment appeared to me very 
undeserved, for most of these poor Turks were 
clearly no soldiers at all, but men snatched away 
from their homes and peaceable occupations at the 
shortest notice to play at the game of war, so that 
it was no wonder they played it badly. To make 
up for the ill-usage of my companions, I spoke in 
a kindly manner to some old men who had come 
to crouch close to me, almost under the belly 
of my horse. 

The little bit of civility had its immediate 
reward, for no sooner had I left off speaking, 
when one of the greybeards slowly popped up his 
head from under my saddle, and looking around 
warily, with eyes which seemed to gleam like 
burning coals, handed me a crust of black bread 
and a half-filled bottle. Faint with hunger, not 
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having tasted food for more than twelve hours, 
the bread appeared to me delicious, and equally 
so the contents of the bottle, which I found to be 
a sort of must, or unfermented wine. I now 
felt ready to do battle against any number of 
Russians. 

The noise of the fight by this time was coming 
close upon us. After driving the Turks from the 
whole of the redoubts they had occupied, the 
enemy boldly advanced upon our own forces, 
evidently intending to take possession of Balac- 
lava, and thus cut us off from direct communica- 
tion with the fleet. 

Hitherto, we had been quiet lookers-on, in a 
manner inexplicable to me, at the advance of the 
Russians ; but now a slight show of activity 
became visible among our commanders, and the 
order arrived that we should advance nearer to the 
Highlanders. The heavy cavalry, above a thousand 
strong, consisting of the 4th Dragoon Guards, the 
Scots Greys, the Enniskillens, the 1st Royals, and 
the 5th Dragoons, was ordered to occupy the ground 
in front of their camp, while our Light Brigade, 
some six hundred strong, and including, besides my 
regiment, the 8th and 11th Hussars, and 4th and 
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13th Light Dragoons, was to halt on the slope of 
the hill to their left. We had scarcely taken up 
our new position when a battery of field-artillery, 
under Captain Maude, came close to us, and began 
firing upon the advancing enemy, whose skir- 
mishers made mien to attackthe 93rd Highlanders. 

The fire was replied to instantly by the Russians, 
with such effect that before a minute had elapsed 
shot and shell went flying over our heads like 
hailstones. One of the first cannon-balls hit 
Captain Maude severely in the leg, so that he had 
to be carried to the rear, and the next killed a 
horse close to me, its rider falling under the 
weight. In another second a huge shell came 
ploughing through the air, and bursting some 
thirty yards behind us, sent its fragments in all 
directions. A piece as large as the palm of my 
hand fell to my share, tumbling down upon the 
brass boss of the crupper with such force as to 
flatten it like a sheet of paper, thereby frighten- 
ing my horse into the wildest plunging and 
rearing. 

However, the fire lasted but a very short while, 
and before it had quite ceased the retreat was 
sounded, and we took again our stand on the 
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elope of the hill on which we had been before. 
We had not been many minutes here when we 
perceived two strong divisions of cavalry detach 
themselves from the enemy's force, the first 
advancing towards the Highlanders, and the 
other directly upon us. They appeared to be 
chiefly Hussars and Dragoons, and were altogether 
very fine troops, well horsed, and splendidly 
equipped, the Hussars in light blue silver- 
embroidered jackets, and the Dragoons grey- 
coated, with helmets of burnished steeL 

The division that went to attack the High- 
landers began and finished its work in a very short 
space of time. When within four or five hundred 
yards of Sir Colin Campbell's regiment they 
halted, as for a charge ; but they had no sooner 
done so, when they were greeted by a steady volley, 
quickly followed by a second. The fire did not 
appear to take any great effect ; nevertheless 
immediately after it the Russians, who probably 
expected that the English infantry would run 
before them as the Turks had done, and who now 
came to see a single regiment, unintrenched and 
unprotected by guns, stand before them like an 
immovable rock, wheeled quickly round, and in 
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a sharp trot rejoined the main body of their 
army* 

While this was going on, the second division of 
the enemy's cavalry advanced slowly towards us, 
in two grand lines. It was an exciting moment. 
Every man in our ranks seemed to hold his breath, 
and the very horses ceased stamping and shifting 
about, keeping instead their heads erect, as if 
sniffing the air of the coming battle. 

Nothing was heard for a few seconds but the 
heavy tramp of the steeds of our adversaries, 
intermingled with the quick rattle of their accou- 
trements. Then all at once, amidst the deep 
silence, there arose with startling shrillness the 
notes of a trumpet in our rear, a signal from 
head-quarters. It was taken up from squadron 
to squadron, and the echo of it had not died away 
when the five regiments of our Heavy Brigade 
put themselves in movement. 

My companions were wild with dismay when 
perceiving that the Light Brigade was to stop 
quietly in its place, while our more fortunate com- 
rades were to indulge in the excitement and glory 
of the battle. Even the commanding officer of 
our regiment, Captain Morris, gave vent to an 
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audible anathema against head-quarters, bewail- 
ing the "fine -chance" we were losing, and that 
we should " never get such another." 

But for the moment, the grumbling, and growl- 
ing, and gnashing of teeth, were utterly lost in 
the clamorous fierceness with which the men of 
the Heavy Brigade rushed forward to the attack. 
Earth and air seemed to tremble as they set 
spur to their horses, and, lifting up their 
sabres, broke forth in one mighty, universal 
" hurrah ! " 

The Scots Greys and the Enniskillens were the 
first to get away, and bounding along in full 
gallop, to reach the ranks of the enemy. A 
furious hand-to-hand fight immediately ensued, 
everything assuming a shape of wild confusion, 
in which it was almost impossible to distinguish 

individual acts. 

When spurring onward, I noticed, foremost 
among his comrades, one of the Greys, who made 
himself conspicuous by stretching forth his sword 
at arm's length, and shouting, "Scotland for 
ever ! " He repeated it thrice ; but the cry had no 
sooner escaped his lips for the third time when he 
was struck by a cannon-ball through the head, and 
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fell from his steed as if lifted off by invisible 
hands. Close behind was a trooper of the Ennis- 
killen regiment, who also received a shot ; while a 
little distance away one of the 4th Dragoons was 
thrown down, man and horse, forming a slight 
barricade to the rushing cataract that was coming 
up from behind. 

But now further watching of personal doings 
came to an end. All that could be seen was that, 
amidst an immense mass of smoke and dust, 
swords were flashing through the air, heavy 
blows were dealt in all directions, and rows of 
men were moving to and fro, like the surging 
waves of the sea. 

For a minute or two the wave on the British 
side, strongly marked by the uniforms of Greys 
and Enniskillens, appeared to make no progress ; 
but then all at once it rolled forward impetuously, 
and the redcoats seemed to fall upon and utterly 
crush the light blue, silver-streaked jackets. A 
spontaneous involuntary cheer broke from our 
ranks, when we beheld our brave comrades break- 
ing through the first line of the enemy's cavalry ; 
and the cheer was repeated again and again on 
the second line giving way, almost immediately 
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after, before a dashing onset of the 4th and 5th 
Dragoon Guards. 

The instant this was done the Russians fled in 
tumultuous disorder, unmindful of discipline to all 
appearance, and not halting till they had got once 
more under cover of their own batteries, securely- 
planted on the hills, on the ground abandoned by 
our miserable Turkish allies. To follow them 
thither was out of the question, so that as soon as 
the fast-galloping fugitives had turned their backs 
upon Balaclava and the British army, the signal 
to retreat was given, and very shortly after the 
five regiments of our Heavy Brigade returned, 
having apparently suffered but little loss. 

A lengthened pause of more than an hour now 
ensued, during which we had to remain as before 
quietly on our horses, devoured by impatience to 
do something, whether it be to rush upon the 
enemy, or to satisfy the craving of our hungry 
stomachs. Yet there seemed no more prospect of 
fighting than of eating, as the enemy had retired 
to a strong position on the hills, secure against 
immediate attack, yet at the same time threaten* 
ing to us, and therefore making constant watch- 
fulness necessary. 
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Noon approaching, the pangs of hunger and 
thirst under which we suffered were beginning to 
give rise to loud murmurs among my comrades, 
when all on a sudden our attention was diverted 
by the approach of an adjutant from head- 
quarters, who was galloping towards us as fast as 
his horse would caxry him. Coming near, I recog- 
nised in him Captain Nolan, of the 15th Hussars, 
aide-de-camp to Sir Jtichard Airey, quartermaster- 
general of the British army. 

Passing within a few yards of our regiment, 
Captain Morris turned his horse's head towards 
him, and called out, " Nolan, my dear fellow, are 
we to charge P Do tell me I " 

Without pulling up, Captain Nolan shouted, 
" You will see directly ! " pursuing his gallop 
up the hill at our rear, to the quarters of Earl 
Lucan, commander-in-chief of the cavalry. 

A few minutes elapsed, and then General 
Airey's aide-de-camp rode once more past us ; 
and once more Captain Morris inquired, more 
eagerly than before, " Nolan, my dear fellow, are 
we to charge P " 

Captain Nolan made no reply this time, but 
waved his sword above his head, and spurred to 
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the front, towards where the commander of the 
Light Brigade and his staff were standing. There 
was a short conversation, at the end of which 
I could hear distinctly Lord Cardigan saying 
to the trumpet - major, my tent companion, 
" Sound the advance ! " 

The call came clear and sharp through the 
silent air; and a moment after we started at a 
walk, in three divisions, our Lancers and the 
13th Dragoons in the first, the 11th Hussars and 
4th Light Dragoons in the second, and the 8th 
Hussars in the third line. No cheer broke from 
our ranks as we moved slowly onward, clearing 
our way through the tents and over the pickefc- 
ropes of the camp. 

The gloom and sadness which seemed to hang 
over the minds of my comrades, and which I, too, 
felt deeply, though unable to account for it, wore 
off immediately after we had got free of the camp, 
and out into the open valley leading to the Russian 
entrenchments. Lord Cardigan, who was riding 
not more than twenty yards in front of me, 
accompanied by Captain Nolan and his aide- 
de-camp, Lieutenant Maxse, and with my friend 
the trumpet-major close behind, now gave the 
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reins to his horse, and we all followed his ex- 
ample, spurring along over the rough furze- 
covered ground at a fast trot, which before long 
became a sharp gallop. 

At starting, we had not been able clearly to 
see whither we were going, and what was the 
object we had been ordered to accomplish ; but 
on crossing the brow of a slight elevation in the 
valley, we had it marked out before us most 
distinctly, and came to see that we, six hundred 
horsemen, had been despatched to attack the 
whole Russian army before us — infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. 

It fell upon me like a startling shock ; yet I had 
no time nor did I wish to reflect, and my com- 
panions all around being apparently imbued with 
the same feeling, we dug our spurs deeper into 
the flanks of our quivering steeds, and rushed 
along with the speed of the wind. 

In a few minutes we were within reach of the 
Russian batteries, planted on the redoubts aban- 
doned by the Turks, when the cannon at once 
began to play upon us. One of the first shots 
hit Captain Nolan, who had come to be some 
distance in advance of Lord Cardigan — a round 
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ball striking him. on the Jbreast. He doubled his 
knees almost lip to his chin, uttered a hoarse 
gurgling cry, stretched his arms in the air, and 
the next second fell heavily to the ground, while 
his horse turned round and pushed back through 
our ranks. 

Coming up to where Captain Nolan had fallen, 
we entered the region of fire and death. It was 
like a ride* into the mouth of very hell. Down 
from the right, and down from the left, from in 
front, and from behind, shells, cannon and 
musket balls kept pouring in upon us, mowing 
to the ground whole rows of my comrades, and 
marking the valley through which we were flying 
storm-like by one long streak of blood, and one 
long row of corpses. 

To me the whole was like a dream, though of 
a horrible, ghastly, demoniacal kind. I saw 
little and heard little with any distinctness ; but 
everything seemed to pass before my eyes like 
flashes of lightning. I beheld Russian soldiers 
starting up as from the ground, aiming their 
guns at me, and, in return, I thrust my lance 
at them. I vaguely noticed others dealing 
strokes with their swords, and I rode in upon 
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them, till I felt, with » sort of fiendish satis- 
faction, the,ir brains under the hoofs of my horse. 
But all these acts took place in so rapid succes- 
sion as to leave me no time to think of them. 
It was almost mechanically that I tried to kill 
others, as others sought to kill me. 

The thick rain of bullets ceased for a moment 
when, after having made for ourselves a path of 
blood through a dense mass of infantry, we came 
upon one of the batteries planted behind, the 
fire of which had committed immense havoc in 
our ranks. To spear the gunners, some of whom 
tried to hide themselves under their carriages, 
while others doggedly attempted to reload and 
fire afresh, was the work of a moment ; but, this 
accomplished, there was a momentary pause in 
our ranks. Looking around, I perceived fresh 
columns of foot-soldiers, thick as a forest, close 
in behind the handful of our men who had 
escaped the carnage ; I saw rows of guns belch- 
ing forth fire and flame on the hills on either 
side; and I beheld vast swarms of cavalry 
streaming along the valley in front, ready to 
close the meshes of the net, and to crush us in 
deadly embrace. 

vol. n. K. 
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I was yet staring aro#id, trying to collect my 
scattered senses, when I got hit in two places, the 
splinter of a shell grazing my right arm, near 
the shoulder, and a rifle-bullet lodging in my 
leg. The moment I felt that I was wounded 
I attempted to pull my horse round, to see if 
there was any possibility of returning to our 
camp ; but while I was doing so, he made an 
immense bound forward, startled by a shell that 
had burst a little distance off. 

Carried along, much against my will, for 
another hundred yards, I came close to Lord 
Cardigan and several of our officers, who were 
making great efforts to form the scattered rem- 
nants of the Light Brigade into something like 
order. 

" Rally, men ! rally ! " his lordship kept cry- 
ing ; but the words passed all but unheeded in 
the immense tumult, most of my comrades 
appearing to be in a state of blind fury, having 
given up all hope of saving themselves, and only 
thinking to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

I tried for a moment to obey the word of com- 
mand and rein in my horse, yet did not succeed 
in the endeavour ; and while yet straining evcy 
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nerve for the purpose,*! came to see that the 
little group in which I found myself was being 
surrounded by a strong detachment of Dragoons 
of the enemy. Half-a-dozen of the foremost of 
the grey-coated troopers rushed close past me 
towards where Lord Cardigan and staff were 
halting for the moment, and to intercept their 
path I again gave the spurs to my horse. But at 
the very instant I received a heavy sword-cut 
over the head, and felt a stream of blood creep- 
ing down my neck and shoulders. 

My first impulse was revenge. I looked about 
to find the Russian who had dealt me the blow, 
.-d OT him riding on in not n^,' »W y . 
distance off. To get at him, I again tried to 
turn the head of my horse, but the effort was 
too much for me. My lamed arm and foot gave 
way, and I sunk from the saddle. 

At the moment my horse made another bound, 
dragging me along the ground with one foot in 
the stirrups. For a few seconds longer the wild 
tumult of the battle fell upon my ears ; then 
all got still and hushed, and night closed in 
around me. 



CHAPTER XI. 

"JI seem 
As if I sat within a helpless bark, 
By swiftly running waters hurried on 
To shoot some mighty cliff. Along the banks 
Grove after grove, rock after frowning rock, 
Bare sands, and pleasant homes, and flowery nooks, 
And isles and whirlpools in the stream appear." 

Bryant, The Ages, 

I MtrsT have lain unconscious for several hours, 
for on opening my eyes the sun had sunk low, 
and the hills in the west were throwing long 
shadows over the plain. The knowledge of my 
condition flashed upon me in an instant ; but I 
gave no time to think upon it, being tormented 
by a frightful thirst, a craving before which 
succumbed for the moment all other feelings. 
To procure a drop of water for my parched lips 
I made great efforts, first to regain my feet, and 
next, when I found that this was impossible, to 
crawl over the ground, yet with no other result 
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than of getting so exhausted as io be again near 
fainting. 

Some little time elapsed, during which earth 
and sky seemed to turn round me in a whirl, 
when, all at once, I heard loud voices close at 
hand. Everything had grown very dim before 
my eyes ; yet I was able to recognise two 
stalwart forms bending over me, and, as I 
fancied, preparing to make an end of the faint 
flicker of life that was before them. A few 
seconds, which to me seemed an age, passed ; 
then, on a sudden, I felt myself lifted up and 
carried away. 

The man who had hold of me bore me very 
gently in his arms, as if I had been a little 
child ; nevertheless, the movement caused me 
intense pain, and I had not been taken far when 
I again lost consciousness. Awaking, I found 
myself lying on the ground, in a long, low shed, 
in the midst of a great number of my comrades 
of the Light Brigade, all, as it seemed, severely 
wounded, and a few in a dying condition, if not 
actually dead. 

A Russian military surgeon, accompanied by a 
couple of orderlies, was moving about among 
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them, attending to their wounds, and, somewhat 
to my astonishment, addressing them in good 
English. Soon he came up to me, and haying 
made his examination, and administered a little 
brandy and water, which I swallowed with the 
utmost greed, he told me, in a careless sort of 
way, that my leg would have to be cut off, as the 
bullet therein could not be extracted. 

I had heard enough of amputations on the 
field to know that they only meant torture 
before death, and feeling little confidence in the 
English-speaking surgeon, I told him unre- 
servedly that I would not consent to lose my leg 
under his knife. 

" Then you may die ! " he exclaimed savagely. 

" Well, so let me die ! " said I, facing his 
angry look as quietly as I could. 

Whether it was that my firmness impressed 
the doctor, or that he really felt some grain of 
pity moving within him, he, quite against my 
expectation, did not go away, but, speaking 
somewhat kindlier than before, ordered me 
another glass of brandy and water, and then set 
once more to probe my wound. 

"HI try to get the ball out," he said, when 
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the examination was over. "Stretch out your 
leg, and keep as quiet as possible." 

Haying uttered these words, he drew, without 
farther ceremony, a pair of common razors from 
a box the orderly was carrying, and began 
cutting away at me as at a mere piece of dead 
flesh. The pain was not very great, notwith- 
standing which I felt disgusted at the manner 
in which I was being treated, and earnestly 
asked the surgeon what he meant by his strange 
operation. 

" Hold still, my good fellow," was all I got for 
reply, which made me look once more into the 
face of my tormentor, when I perceived for the 
first time that he bore all the appearance of being 
intoxicated. I was about to withdraw from him, 
but at that moment the large incision that had 
been made in my leg let out a stream of blood, 
and with it dropped the searched-for bullet on 
the floor. To my surprise, a Russian sentinel, 
who was pacing up and down with measured step 
at the door of the shed, instantly sprang forward, 
seized the ball, examined it attentively on all 
sides, and then, muttering some imprecation, spat 
upon it three times, and threw it out of the window. 
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No attention was paid to the little scene thus 
enacted by the surgeon, who, having bound up 
the deep cut in my leg, set to examine my other 
wounds, to all of which he applied some lint and 
sweet oil, and then left me with the cheerful 
information, stuttered forth as a joke, that unless 
I died within the next two hours I should soon 
be " all right." 

Having taken a deep draught from a flask 
which he drew out of his coat-pocket, the doctor, 
whom I could not keep from watching with a 
feeling of half anxiety and half curiosity, now 
went to a row of English prisoners, mostly 8th 
Hussars, who were. stretched out on the ground 
on the other side of the shed. Almost all of 
thorn were evidently suffering from very severe 
wounds ; some were lying stiff and nearly life- 
less, while others turned about in convulsive fits, 
accompanied by hoarse moans. But their cries 
apparently did not affect the nerves of the medical 
gentleman in the least, for after a rapid prome- 
nade along the line of wounded, he took hold of 
a large clasp-knife, with a saw attached, and 
set himself to cut off limbs. No stimulant was 
given to any of the sufferers, and all the doctor 
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did, on seeing them writhe in terrible agony, 
was to throw some cold water into their faces. 

The pain and anguish of my miserable com- 
rades fortunately did not last long ; one after the 
other, as soon as his legs or arms had been am- 
putated, succumbed with a dull gurgle in his 
throat, and was carried away at once by soldiers 
to be buried. As for me, I got from the orderly 
a basin of broth, made up of cabbages and onions, 
with a little meat in it, which, though not tasting 
nice by any means, seemed to do me much good, 
for almost as soon as I had taken it, I fell into 
a tranquillising sleep. It lasted till the morning, 
when I awoke, greatly refreshed, and feeling 
almost well. 

Not long after I had opened my eyes, a tall, 
elderly man, in rich uniform, manifestly an 
officer of superior rank, came into the shed, 
accompanied by the surgeon, whose acquaintance 
I had already made under compulsion. The latter 
at present seemed quite sober, and kept bowing 
and inclining himself before the officer in a 
manner so abject as to make me feel more dis- 
gusted than ever with him. 

It was not long before I learnt that the great 
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man who honoured us with a visit was General 
Liprandi, Commander-in-chief of the Russian 
division which had attacked us the preceding 
day. He seemed very kindly disposed, and 
addressing all the invalids whom he could see 
well enough to speak, in broken English, in- 
quired if we wanted anything. There were but 
few answers given, and all in the negative, which 
made the surgeon, advancing backward, and with 
his head almost on his breast, look around tri- 
umphantly, and break forth in a speech convey- 
ing the announcement that, thanks to the supreme 
wisdom and paternal care of "his excellency/' 
the English prisoners were the happiest people 
in the world. 

I noticed General Liprandi darting a look of 
disdain at the speaker, after which he began 
addressing us again, but in a somewhat excited 
manner. 

" My brave men," he broke out, " I am sorry 
to see you here ; but what on earth possessed you 
to make this mad charge ?" 

None of us replied, which appeared to irritate 
the general, for after a short pause, looking round 
among the circle of my comrades lying on the 
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ground, lie renewed his question, this time fixing 
his eyes upon me. 

" Tell me," he cried, " what demon possessed 
you to make this mad charge? You were drunk, 
I suppose ! " 

The words, spoken in a scoffing tone, made the 
blood rush into my cheeks. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," I ejaculated, almost 
involuntarily, " we were not drunk ; on the .con- 
trary, we had been fasting for more than twelve 
hours." 

General Liprandi stared at me as if trying to 
divine my inmost thoughts, and then glanced 
round at my comrades, all of whom met his look 
without flinching, while several nodded their 
heads, as if to testify that what I had said was 
the truth. 

There was another pause, when the general 
exclaimed, in a kindlier manner than before, 
" Well, I have no reason to disbelieve you, but I 
must say that I think your officers the most stupid 
set of asses I ever heard of." 

"With this nervous exclamation, General Li- 
prandi strode away towards the door; but when 
near it stopped for a moment. 
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" I say/' he cried, looking back, " I am sure 
some of you, if not all, have mothers, brothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts at home ; I will send yon 
a lot of paper, pens, and ink, to write letters, 
which shall be carried by a flag of truce to the 
English camp, either this evening or to-morrow 
morning, as you are ready." 

Once more the old commander turned on his 
heel, with the doctor after him, crawling more 
than walking. 

General Liprandi was not gone long when 
there came an officer, with a servant behind, 
carrying the paper and ink promised to us, as 
well as some bottles of wine, from which each 
of us had a glass. An immense iron pot next 
made its appearance, and was put in the centre 
of the shed ; it contained cabbage soup, and the 
soldiers who brought it signified to us that we 
would have to get near the pot to partake of its 
contents. 

Only a few of us, I among the number, driven 
by hunger to propel myself some ten yards in 
creeping, were able to reach the soup, and the 
rest had to go without it. To most of them food 
had become needless, for death was stalking about 
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faster than ever in our shed, striking down my 
wretched comrades to right and to left. Though 
lying in a feverish state, and not at all in the mood 
of making observations, I noticed that scarcely any 
of the men who had been inmates of the miser- 
able hut the evening when I arrived were there 
at noon the next day. They had become corpses 
since, and their places were filled by new-comers. 

It was, probably, on this account that great, 
and, as I could not help perceiving, unusual 
attention was paid to me by the surgeon, who, 
when he came again, after I had eaten my cab- 
bage soup, asked me to call him henceforth by 
his name, which was Dr. Young. His calcula- 
tion evidently was to set me up as a wonderful 
cure, who was the more likely to redound to his 
credit, as the supreme excellency had done me 
the honour of speaking to me, and would there- 
fore remember when told that medical skill and 
attention had made me get over half-a-dozen 
mortal wounds. 

The first the doctor did for me was to order 
that I should have some bundles of straw to lie 
upon, which proved an immense comfort after 
the long stretch-out on the hard cold ground. 
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I felt inclined cordially to thank him for it ; but 
the expression of gratitude died on my lips 
when I saw how callous, if not cruel, the man 
was towards other sufferers. Next to me, with 
his back almost touching mine, was a private of 
the 13th Light Dragoons, who had been brought 
into the shed early in the morning, with his head 
almost cut in two, and one of his legs shot off. 
He did nothing but groan and beg for water, but 
so far from attending to his wants, Dr. Young 
scarcely looked at him, and on my taking the 
liberty to ask whether the poor fellow might not 
be supplied with some drink, as well as have a 
little straw under him, he coarsely replied, " Bah ! 
it will soon be all over with him." 

I could not help expressing my feelings in a 
look of disgust, which, however, the doctor did 
not seem to notice, being once more in com- 
munication with a small wicker flask which he 
had drawn from his pocket. 

Dr. Young's attentions to me gave rise, in the 
course of the afternoon, to a strange scene, which 
I witnessed with not a little surprise. A couple 
of hours after the bundles of straw had made me 
a bed vastly superior to that of my unfortunate 
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companions, the doctor came up to me to ask 
whether I was quite comfortable now, and on my 
replying that I felt still cold and feverish, he 
very promptly brought me a large grey overcoat, 
apparently one of those taken from the Turks 
who had abandoned our redoubts. 

The gift was exceedingly welcome, as I was 
shivering in the raw air, which blew unhindered 
through the openings of the shed, protected by 
no windows or shutters, and having only iron 
bars in front. So, having tucked myself, as well 
as I could, in the Turkish mantle, I tried to 
forget the miseries of my position, and of those 
around me, and to snatch an hour of quiet sleep. 

But I had no sooner shut my eyes when one 
of the Russian soldiers, who were engaged in 
bringing in wounded and carrying away the 
dead, came up stealthily towards me, and seiz- 
ing the coat pulled it off, not without giving me 
considerable pain. He then very coolly, quite 
regardless of my remonstrances, hung the 
garment over his own shoulders, and buttoning 
it by the hook and eye round the neck, with 
visible satisfaction at his cleverness, walked 
towards the door. 
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However, as ill luck to the robber would Have 
it, he had not taken half-a-dozen steps before 
he ran against Dr. Young, who perceiving me 
sitting up, talking and gesticulating and my 
over-coat gone, came to see at a glance what had 
happened. Without uttering a word, he at once, 
with the vehemence of a bulldog, jumped at ' 
the soldier, tore the coat from his shoulders, 
threw it on the ground, and then set to belabour 
him with his fists in the most extraordinary 
manner. 

When the poor wretch had been pummelled 
about for some five minutes, enduring his punish- 
ment all the while with the greatest meekness, 
he was ordered to take up the coat, bring it to 
me, and ask my pardon. All this he did, sink- 
ing, moreover, on his knees in an utterly abject 
posture. Yet having helped me to put on my 
coat again, he got nothing for final reward but 
some violent punches in the ribs, and was then 
kicked out of the room by the doctor. 

The latter immediately came up, exclaiming, 
" That is the way to treat the rascals," adding 
a low epithet. He looked at me as if expecting 
praise, or thanks ; but I was in no mood to give 
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either, imbued for the moment with more pity 
than anger towards the " rascal " whom he had 
just been cuffing. 

Whether it was that he fathomed my thoughts, 
or, haying cooled down, felt himself a little 
ashamed of his action, Dr. Young quitted the 
hut soon after, and he was not long gone when 
the poor thief came in again. He looked the 
very picture of a penitent sinner, as he slowly 
walked towards me, with shuffling feet, a square 
leather cushion in one hand, and a big earthen- 
ware jug in the other. Having propped the 
cushion gently under my head, he knelt at my 
side offering his jug, which I saw contained a 
sort of thick milk broth. 

My first impulse was to push it away, being 
struck by the idea that the man wanted to give 
me poison for having been so ill-treated on my 
account; however, when I came to look closer 
into his face, my fears were at an end, the 
expression of dog-like trust and humility in the 
countenance before me, banishing all suspicion. 
So I took the jug, swallowed the contents, which 
tasted like a compound of oil, treacle, and sour 
milk, at one long draught, and, having thanked 
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the soldier, as well as I could, for the stuff he had 
given me, composed myself once more to rest. 

My fortitude in partaking of the nasty mixture, 
prepared by inimical hands, met with unexpected 
reward. Against either treacle, oil, or sour milk, 
taken by themselves, my stomach would have 
revolted ; but the combination of the three 
antagonistic elements seemed to do me good, 
and very soon after my kneeling Russian had 
shuffled away again, I fell into a sound slumber. 
When I awoke, in the middle of the night, all 
around me had sunk into unwonted stillness. 
The faint horn of the new moon was looking in 
through the iron window-bars, and the shed was 
empty, with the exception of a sentinel crouch- 
ing near the door, and some half-dozen sleepers. 
The rest of my comrades were gone. There was 
no need of the information that they had been 
buried. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Hope not to find 
A friend, but he who's found a friend in thee ; 
All like the purchase, few the price will pay, 
And this makes Mends such miracles below." 

Young, Night Thoughts. 

I remained for forty-eight hours longer in the 
hut, getting strong upon cabbage soup and 
black bread, with an occasional glass of wine, 
announced, in each case, as coming from his 
Excellency General Liprandi. Early on the 
morning of the third day, before I was yet 
awake, a file of soldiers marched in, two of 
whom, after giving me a good shake, took me 
up, and carried me to one among a line of bullock 
carts that were standing outside under an escort 
of cavalry. 

Three more of my invalid comrades followed 
to keep me company, and a little distance off we 
were joined by about twenty others, chiefly men 
of the 4th Light Dragoons and 11th Hussars, 
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the latter apparently not suffering from very- 
serious wounds, and some of them well enough 
to walk with the help of sticks and crutches. 
After proceeding about a mile, we halted at the 
bottom of a long low valley, and had our usual 
soup breakfast, which over, the train put itself 
again in movement, somewhat more cautiously, 
as it appeared to me, than before. 

We were evidently near either the British or 
the French lines, for the officer commanding our 
escort did not cease riding off the road to right 
and left, as if examining the country, while 
Cossacks kept flying to and fro delivering 
messages. I eagerly watched and listened, 
buoyed up by the hope of a rescue, and at one 
moment made almost sure that our countrymen 
were near, a far-swelling sound, exactly like the 
old familiar hurrah, bursting from over the 
southern hills. But the fancied English battle- 
cry proved merely the rush of a gathering 
storm of wind, which came full upon us soon 
after we had passed through a narrow defile of 
chalk hills, into a village overhung by the ivy- 
covered ruins of a large castle. Here we stopped 
for the night, out of consideration, as I was given 
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to understand, for the sufferings of some of my 
companions, whose state had got worse through 
the jolting of the springless carts. 

We passed the night in a barn, very much 
better than our previous quarters, and received 
the kindest treatment at the hands of the people 
of the village, who brought us all kinds of 
refreshments, including wine and spirits. Of 
the latter article some of my comrades partook 
rather too freely, which had the result of bring- 
ing about a scene of riot of which I felt heartily 
ashamed. 

At the evening distribution of victuals some of 
the 11th Hussars, satisfied seemingly with what 
they had taken already, began pelting each other 
with hard pieces of bread ; and the diversion be- 
coming general, others threw bits out of the 
windows at the soldiers of our escort. It evi- 
dently exasperated the Russians, who appeared to 
regard the wanton waste of bread as something 
unholy, for they carefully picked up the morsels 
lying on the ground, and put them into their 
pouches, while uttering angry exclamations. 

But the warning was lost upon my inebriated 
companions, and they continued pelting each 
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other and the Russian soldiers, going so far at last 
as to throw a heavy crust at the head of the sen- 
tinel at our door. The man turned round in a 
fury, instantly levelled his gun, and fixing his 
bayonet, ran forward upon one of the rioters whom 
he appeared to take for the man who had com- 
mitted the assault upon him. 

Most fortunately at that moment the officer of 
the escort came in, and keeping back the sentinel 
by a wave of his hand, inquired in French what 
was the matter. I explained, to the best of my 
capability, the state of affairs, throwing, as I was 
fully justified, the whole blame upon the undue 
distribution of wine and spirits among my com- 
rades. The plea was graciously accepted by the 
officer; but, to prevent further disturbance, he 
ordered at the same time that everything portable 
should be taken out of the barn, after which we 
were locked up at once, under the mild warning 
that, if the tumult was to continue, the soldiers 
would fire in through the windows upon the 
rioters. 

There was no necessity to carry out the threat, 
and evening and night passed in the greatest 
quietness, both Hussars and Dragoons behaving 
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like good children who had enjoyed their game and 
did not wish for the schoolmaster's rod. 

The next morning we started again very early, 
more than an hour before daybreak. The road 
over which we now came to travel was exceedingly 
rough, and the jolting over it gave me terrible 
pain, which went on increasing so much that, 
although I had a* cart to myself, and could 
stretch out at will, I was absolutely prostrated 
at the end of a few miles, and nearly on the 
point of fainting. 

Seeing my condition, the officer of the escort 
kindly ordered a short halt near a farm on the 
roadside, and had a quantity of hay placed at the 
bottom of my cart, so that I could rest more at 
ease. But, as misfortune would have it, the bed- 
furniture soon vanished in the place where I 
wanted it most, by an operation at which I could 
not help laughing, spite of all my racking pains. 
I had just stretched myself at full-length on the 
soft hay, head foremost, when the bullocks of the 
cart behind, doubtless smelling the fragrant couch 
on which I was lying, made softly up to the open 
end of my conveyance, and, popping in their broad 
faces with a sort of knowing look, expressive of 
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" We beg your pardon, sir, for intruding," began 
munching away at the hay. 

The eating had the evident effect of giving 
appetite to my big-eyed visitors. Beginning with 
slow solemnity, the machine-like movement of 
their jaws increased with every minute, till all 
the hay around and under my legs had disap- 
peared, and my wounded limb was once more 
exposed to every shake of the terrible cart. Help- 
less in defending myself against the intruders, 
who even tried a nibble at my boots, which, how- 
ever, they seemed to rue, on account of the spurs, 
I could do nothing but call out. My cries at last 
brought up some of the soldiers of the escort, who 
drove off the bullocks, and, this accomplished, 
gave a sound thrashing to the driver. 

The latter, it appeared, had got dead drunk, in 
which state he had tied himself, with uncommon 
sagacity, to the tail of his cart, and was being 
dragged along with it. But the drubbing inflicted 
upon him, chiefly with his own ropes, was so 
thorough, that he got instantly sober, and came to 
march straight upright at the side of his bullocks, 
glancing at them with a comically reproachful 
air, as if to say that the hard ropes'-ends ought to 
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have fallen upon their hides instead of upon his 
own more ticklish flesh. 

It struck me here, as it had done before, in the 
case of the man who had stolen my coat, that there 
was not the slightest appearance of anger for ill- 
treatment among the common people. Though the 
soldiers had certainly no other right than that 
of the strong over the weak to beat the poor 
peasant-driver as they did, there was no indigna- 
tion visible in him, either in word or look. He 
seemed to take his punishment like a man, and 
then crouched before his punishers like a dog. 

There was a great surprise in store for me 
before our day's journey came to an end. Moving 
on at a slow rate, over a road which got gradually 
better as we advanced, we passed a number of 
Tartar villages, at each of which there was a short 
halt, and towards the evening reached the town of 
Baktchi-Serai. 

A more singular view than the sight of it, which 
burst upon me all on a sudden, at the turning of 
a road, I never beheld in my life. Stretched out 
on the craggy sides of an immense mountain-gulf, 
with a swift-flowing river at the bottom, was a 
marvellous "collection of temples, mosques, for- 
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tresses, mud cabins, mansions, fountains, cataracts, 
and hanging gardens, the whole interspersed with 
groves of black poplar-trees, and overlapped by- 
frowning precipices of rock. The rays of the 
evening sun, shooting straight along the cavern- 
like valley, were illuminating the whole of this 
heterogeneous mass of art and nature in a weird, 
mysterious manner, so that I could scarcely make 
myself believe that what I saw was a reality and 
not an optical delusion. 

However, reality asserted its claims when our 
string of carts rumbled into the town, up a narrow 
lane covered inches deep with mud, and the air of 
which was so impregnated with foul smells as to 
be almost suffocating. We had gone about half- 
way up this street, which seemed to be the main 
thoroughfare of Baktchi-Serai, when the proces- 
sion of which my cart formed part came to a stop. 
Lifting up my head and glancing around me, as 
well as I was able, I saw a number of Russian 
officers in gorgeous uniforms, on splendidly capa- 
risoned horses, pass along from the front, looking 
into each conveyance and inspecting the wounded 
invalids and prisoners. 

In a few minutes my turn came, and I found 
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myself under the gaze of half-a-dozen epauletted 
elderly gentlemen, their eyes smiling upon me in 
gracious condescension. Suddenly, while the 
officers were exchanging some remarks which I 
could not understand, a juvenile head came in 
among them, and I heard a voice, sounding fami- 
liar to my ear, crying out : "Le voite, mon p£re !" 
I looked up and beheld the young officer whom 
I had given a lance-thrust and made prisoner on 
the field of the Alma. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

u Dry those eyes which, are o'erflowing, 
All your storms are overblowing ; 
While you in this isle are biding, 
Tou shall feast without providing ; 
Every dainty you can think of, 
Every wine which you would drink of, 
Shall be yours." 

Dbydbn, Indian Emperor. 

The gentleman appealed to as "mon pere" 
bowed his head with dignity, while quickly passing 
his eyes over me, as if to discover my military 
rank and position. Probably my young Alma 
acquaintance thought the manner too cold, and, 
as if to make amends for it, instantly jumped 
from his horse, got into my cart, and began 
shaking my wounded arm with such warmth of 
energy that I thought every moment he would 
tear the limb from its socket. 

The expression of pain in my face was not lost 
upon the parent of my affectionate tormentor, 
who uttered a few words in Russian, which had 
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the effect of immediately changing the attitude 
of my young friend. Begging, in almost humble 
accents, my pardon for the thoughtlessness of 
which he had been guilty, he earnestly in- 
quired whether my wounds were of a serious 
nature, on which I assured him that they were 
not very much so, as far as I knew, and that all 
I needed was rest. Thereupon he at once, with 
an eagerness at which I was not a little surprised, 
offered to take charge of me till I was entirely 
recovered, affirming, at the same time, that it 
would only cost him a word to obtain the neces- 
sary permission, and that nothing would give 
him greater pleasure. 

The proposal was not one to be declined ; 
and accepting it as readily as it was tendered, 
I found myself a minute after, before almost I 
could recover from the astonishment into which 
I had been thrown by the unexpected appear- 
ance of my young patron, in the hands of some 
servants of soldierly look and demeanour, by 
whom I was carried a few steps up the road into 
a large old building. There I had to remain 
some fifteen or twenty minutes, not seeing 
anybody, but left to the contemplation of four 
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naked walls, a Couple of thickly-latticed windows, 
and a room entirely destitute of furniture, save 
the rude bench on which I was lying. 

Having got fretful and suspicious under the 
distress of my wounds, I was beginning to con- 
sider after a little while whether it was not 
possible that I was merely the object of some 
hoax in being carried hither, when all at once 
the door opened, and my newly-found friend 
rushed up to me, his face overspread with joy. 

" I have made all right," he cried, " you are 
my captive now, and I must lead you instantly 
off to prison." 

The words were scarcely over his lips when the 
servants who had borne me in their arms again 
made their appearance, and lifting me up as if I 
had been a mere infant, carried me into a hand- 
some carriage with drawn blinds that was 
standing at the door, and the seats of which had 
been arranged like a couch. As soon as I had 
been placed inside, the vehicle moved off softly, 
and I was left once more to my own reflections. 

It was getting dark, and I shut my eyes, and 
set to ponder upon all that had happened to me 
within the last few days, and what was likely 
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to take place next, till I got so absorbed in the 
fancies of my imagination as almost to doubt 
whether my existence for the moment was a 
reality, and not a dream. 

The carriage halted when, to my calculation, 
I had been a quarter of an hour riding, though it 
might have been only half the time, or, with 
equal possibility, the double of it. The same ser- 
vants who had carried me in lifted me out of the 
conveyance, and took me up a number of steps, 
and through the door of an open mansion, into a 
small, beautifully-furnished room, the centre of 
which was occupied by a table loaded with wine, 
fruit, and refreshments of all kinds. Parched as 
I was with thirst, I could not help looking upon 
the things before me with greedy eyes ; but 
while I was still considering whether I might 
ask the servants to give me a glass of water, a 
gentleman in a black dress - coat, somewhat 
corpulent in figure, with thin whiskers and light 
blue eyes, entered the door on the opposite side 
of the room. 

In a few words, spoken in good English, but 
with a pronounced German accent, he told me 
that he was attached as physician to the family 
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of Prince Labanoff, whose youngest son tad 
desired him to attend to my wounds. Having 
given myself up to a careful examination, I was 
next informed that I was getting on very well, 
and that all that was required was to allow com- 
plete repose to my leg, and for the rest put 
myself under the medical directions that would 
be issued to me. Seeing me look very atten- 
tively at the decanters on the table, the gentleman 
in black, with a smile, added that there was 
nothing to prevent me taking a biscuit and a 
glass of wine, awaiting the dinger, which would 
be ready in little more than half an hour. 

No persuasion was needed to make me take 
a goblet full of the ruby-coloured juice from 
the nearest bottle; but when about to pour it 
down my burning throat, my attentive neigh- 
bour intercepted its passage. 

" A small quantity of water will improve the 

wine," he remarked gravely, "and, equally so, 
a piece of bread, eaten before." "With which 
words he pointed to a decanter on the table and 
some plates of solid refreshments, while I felt 
blushing up to the eyes. 

My momentary confusion was brought to an 
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end by the entrance of the youth by whose 
favour I found myself transplanted all at once 
from a prison to a palace. Taking his seat near 
me, in the quietest and most unaffected manner, 
as if I had been an old friend, he at once put me 
at my ease by telling me that he was temporarily 
sole master of the house in which I was accepting 
his hospitalities, his father, who had come only 
on a short visit to the Crimea, staying for the 
moment at Simpheropol, from whence he was to 
return in a few days to Yoronetz, to attend to the 
duties of his government. 

After this announcement, at which I rejoiced 
the more as I had been haunted, almost uncon- 
sciously, by the fear of becoming an intruder into 
an intensely aristocratic world, my young friend 
drew me into brisk conversation. He first made 
me give an account of my share in the Balaclava 
encounter ; and, while doing so, I was not a 
little surprised at his introducing questions and 
remarks which seemed as if he had witnessed 
the battle with his own eyes. That this was not 
the case, however, I learnt soon, he explaining 
to me that the charge of the Light Brigade upon 
General Liprandi's forces had created boundless 
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astonishment among the whole of the officers of 
the Russian army, leading to every incident 
of it being fully described and explained, even 
to the very movements of individual officers and 
soldiers. 

He told me further, with a few flattering 
remarks, that through some of the details 
received by his father from General Liprandi 
himself, he had arrived at the conclusion that I 
was among the wounded left on the battle-field, 
and that it was this which had made him go to 
Baktchi-Serai, the central point through which 
all the convoys of prisoners had to pass. 

" You must know," my young friend finished 
his speech, "that I have been exchanged on 
special conditions, and am not allowed to enter 
the army again during the continuation of the 
war, so that really I am not aware how I can 
employ the time at my disposition better than in 
nursing and taking care of one to whom I owe 
my life." 

I was going to remonstrate against the latter 
assertion, but was quickly interrupted by my 
young friend. 

" I am conscious, I am very young and not a 
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little hot-headed," he cried, with droll vehe- 
mence ; " yet I must insist that in this matter I 
am right and you are wrong. But, not to 
quarrel on the subject, and to leave all questions 
of gratitude alone, I will confess at once that 
there is a good deal of selfishness in wishing you 
to stop with me for a time as a companion. I 
am curious to learn all I can about England; 
and both my father and mother are anxious that 
I should gather practice in the English language, 
which, acquired early, I have now almost for- 
gotten. Last, not least, I feel dreadfully dull 
for want of something to do. Ah ! rien de plus 
triste que Fennui." 

I saw a broad grin overspread the face of the 
gentleman in black, who had remained sitting at 
the table near us, engaged in reading, but ap- 
parently not unmindful of the conversation that 
was going on. 

He now interrupted us, exclaiming, " I believe 
it is time for dinner." 

" Vous avez raison," responded our host ; 
" mais attendez un moment." 

Then, addressing me, he called out, " I am 
afraid that, in the eagerness of my chat, I have 
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forgotten one of the -first rules of hospitality, that 
of making you acquainted with, or as people say, 
introducing you to the persons whom you meet 
under this roof. To make up for neglect let me 
tell you, to begin with, that our friend here who 
first received you, and who is now deeply en- 
gaged in the study of what I fancy to be a book 
of poems, is one of the most distinguished physi- 
cians inhabiting the Russian empire." 

The gentleman in black slightly raised his head 
from the book, and bowed with mock gravity. 

"His name," continued my young host, giving 
a sly look sideways, " though known far and wide, 
is somewhat difficult to pronounce : it is Dr. 
Theodor Schwartz, licentiate of the universities 
of Leipzig, of Jena, and of Berlin, and member 
of half the learned societies of Europe. A few 
friends are allowed, by special favour, to abbre- 
viate the cognomen into 'Dr. Derrick/ The 
permission, I hope, will be extended to you, for 
the doctor's love for the English nation is un- 
bounded, and he has shown it, among others, by 
himself selecting the ' Derrick ' as an abbrevia- 
tion of the grander Theodorick." 

Once more the doctor bowed with a smile, 
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while the speaker continued : " Perhaps it is not 
altogether unnecessary that I should introduce 
myself also in a proper manner. Be it known 
then to you that my father looks upon me as a 
simpleton, that my mother spoils and pets me as 
the youngest of her children, arid that my two 
elder brothers think me, and freely say, that I 
am an unmitigated fool. As for my friends and 
acquaintances, I cannot tell to a certainty what 
they think of me ; and the chief fact concerning 
them and me of which I can speak is, that they 
all address me familiarly as Boris, which indeed 
is the baptismal handle to my name. So please 
remember that to you I am Boris and nothing 
else — Boris pur et simple." 

My young friend chuckled at his own wit, and 
then exclaimed suddenly, " Ah ! I had almost 
forgotten that you will meet another stranger at 
dinner, of whom. I had better speak now, as he 
would get savage if I was to attempt before him 
any formal introduction. He is one of my most 
intimate friends, and likewise a first cousin ; his 
name is Count LabanofF-Rostof&ky, but I call 
him simply Nikita. Be careful how you talk to 
him, for he is a Nihilist." 
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" A what ? " I inquired. 

"Never mind," interrupted Dr. Schwartz ; 
" I really think it is high time we should have 
something to eat/' And he glanced at me, as 
if hinting that he felt sure I wanted a good 
dinner. 

Being replied to by an affirmative look on my 
part, he went to touch a silver bell on the table, 
upon which half-a-dozen servants made their 
appearance, and at a sign from the doctor lifted 
up the couch upon which I was lying, and 
carried it, and me on it, through a passage into a 
neighbouring room. 

It was an apartment lighted up, in a very 
peculiar and very tasteful manner, by wax-candles 
arranged in groups around the walls ; and with a 
round table, full of vases, flowers, and a mass of 
plate, in the centre. At the table was seated 
already a gentleman of about thirty years of age, 
with thick beard and moustache, dark-eyed, and 
of handsome features, but rather negligently 
dressed. Having placed my couch opposite to 
him, the servants quitted the room, leaving me 
alone with the stranger. 

I glanced at him with some curiosity! not 
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doubting but that lie was the "Nihilist" of 
whom I had been told. He, however, took no 
notice whatever of me, apparently lost in examin- 
ing a piece of machinery, slightly larger than a 
watch, which he held in his hands. I could only 
think that it was pride on his part not to open 
conversation, and the mortifying consciousness 
that I, a mere private soldier, and prisoner of 
war to boot, was intruding into high aristocratic 
society, once more brought a rush of blood to my 
head. 

The painful suspense of being alone with the 
stranger lasted not more than a few minutes, at 
the end of which the doctor and young Boris 
entered, the latter somewhat noisily. 

" Mon cher Nikita ! " he cried, as soon as he 
had crossed the threshold of the door, "je sais 
bien que vous d£testez toute expression de grati- 
tude, mais j'espere pourtant que vous voulez 
me remercier un peu de vous emmener un des 
hlros de Balaclava." 

Nikita, thus addressed, looked up negligently, 
first at me, and then at his cousin. " I have no 
objection to say that I am obliged/' he replied, 
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speaking very slowly ; " but you must permit 
me, at the same time, to remark that, since we 
have an English visitor in our midst, we might 
as well talk English together." 

The polite counsel at once too effect, and, a 
little to my surprise, Boris, who had hitherto 
expressed himself solely in French, at once 
began to try the language, which, as he had 
informed me, he had almost forgotten. 

" You are right, as always," he cried merrily, 
" though I believe you are likewise not a little 
considering your own convenience, as you are 
fond of English, and speak it like a native, and 
on my tongue it lies heavy, like a pack on the 
shoulders of a lame horse. However, we cannot 
but accept your proposition, and unanimously, 
too, for I am sure Dr. Derrick prefers English 
to any language in the world, even to German. 
Is it not so, mein lieber Freund P " 

The doctor made no answer, but kept his eye 
fixed on the dinner-table, intimating very dis- 
tinctly that before settling any philological or 
other questions he would like to have something 
to eat. It was too plain a hint to be lost, and, 
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checking the flow of his cheerful speech, Boris sat 
down to table, taking a seat to my left, while Dr. 
Schwartz followed his example, by occupying the 
vacant chair on my right-hand side. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

* "War's a game which, were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at." 

Cowpeb, The Task. 

The dinner, served In the French style, lasted 
nearly two hours, the servants carrying in the 
successive dishes with ceremonious slowness, thus 
leaving abundant time for conversation. I had 
the meals from which alone I was to partake 
pointed out by my medical neighbour, who 
appeared to regard me with the utmost solici- 
tude, concentrating his whole attention upon me 
and the satisfaction of his own appetite, which 
was excellent. 

Meanwhile, our young host launched forth 
once more into a flood of talk, addressing at first 
me and his cousin in turn, but afterwards entirely 
the latter, when provoked into more and more 
liveliness by getting scarce any but monosyllabic 
replies to his questions. 
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As I sat watching and listening, I began, 
almost involuntarily, taking a deep interest in 
the person opposite me. Count Labanoff-Rostoff- 
sky, or Nikita, was evidently a man of superior 
intelligence, as shown both by the expression of 
his face and the few remarks he made, the words 
falling from his lips in the most faultless English, 
without the least perceptible foreign accent. 

But, while feeling a kind of admiration for 
him, I could not conceal from myself at the same 
time that there was an eccentricity and strange- 
ness about my neighbour which I could not 
understand. Whenever his young cousin was 
saying something that might be accounted either 
sentimental or deeply imaginative, his eyes 
flashed scorn, the lines of thought on his high 
forehead seemed to contract, and he threw back 
his head with an expression of contempt that 
was absolutely withering. 

More than once he seemed on the point of 
uttering more than the bare V Yes " and " No," 
of which his conversation appeared to be chiefly 
made up; but he always checked himself, as if he 
thought to profane his speech by interposing in 
the rapid chatter of lively young Boris. The 
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latter, evidently accustomed to the sombre mood 
of his friend and cousin, was not abashed, how- 
ever, and continued storming in upon him with 
questions, comments, and observations, till at 
last he finally succeeded in breaking his oppo- 
nent's reserve. 

It was done by a remark, repeated for the 
twentieth time, about the behaviour of the 
English Light Brigade in the charge of Balac- 
lava, which Boris characterised as " superhuman 
in valour," and " the acme of heroism," finishing 
with " You will admit this ? " 

" My dear boy, I will admit nothing of the 
kind," quietly retorted NiMta; "but, as I 
believe having stated to you already in a 
previous conversation on the subject, hold 
opinions directly the contrary, which I do not 
think necessary to repeat now, as they might be 
displeasing to our visitor." 

Boris gave me a look which I could not mis- 
understand. 

" I beg you to believe, sir," said I, addressing 
the count, "that I am tolerably free from 
military no less than, national prejudices, and 
that whatever your opinion may be concerning 
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the action in which I took a humble part, I 
shall be delighted to hear it." 

The few words appeared greatly to gratify 
Boris, for his face beamed with delight as he 
turned round again upon his cousin, his eye 
expressing, " Now let us have your opinions." 

The count directed a searching glance upon 
me, which having been met with composure, he 
remarked negligently to his cousin, "My dear 
boy, you have been such a chatterbox for the 
last hour that it is becoming almost a duty on 
my part to relieve you." 

And throwing himself back in the chair, 
Nikita leaned his head upon his right hand, 
while fixing his keen dark eyes upon the full- 
length picture of a knight in armour hanging 
against the wall. 

A minute or two elapsed in deep silence, I 
awaiting with some impatience to hear the count 
explain his convictions. What I expected was 
a speech from him, and I felt much surprised, 
therefore, when he opened his lips to address 
questions to me. 

" Has it ever struck you," he inquired, in the 
blandest manner, his eyes flashing momentarily 
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from the knightly picture to me, "that the 
occupation of a soldier is one of the most anoma- 
lous of all the trades, callings, and employments 
to which civilised mankind devotes itself P " 

" On the surface it seems so," I replied. 

" Ah ! you say on the surface," continued my 
interrogator with some liveliness ; " but is it the 
less so below it, in the inner aspect of facts and 
things ? Just look at what the human indi- 
vidual called a soldier, and marked as such by 
being stuck into coloured clothes and drilled like 
a hound, or a dancing bear, has prescribed for 
his task, and is actually engaged to do. After 
having inculcated upon him in early life the great 
law, fundamental precept of every religion, and 
of every code of morality existing upon earth, 
that he must not hurt a fellow- being in life or 
limb, and that, if he does so, he will have to 
account before man and God for his wickedness, 
he all at once is ordered to admit and believe in 
the exactly opposite doctrine. The boy is taught 
by the schoolmaster, parents, the parson, or may 
be the policeman, that if he takes life he becomes 
a murderer, a criminal of deepest dye, liable to 
the most terrible punishments; but the same 
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boy, having grown into a lad, with more or less 
brains above his two eyes, trying hard to under- 
stand the restless, ever-changing, cloud-capped 
universe in which he is moving about, has the 
new law laid down to him, that not only is 
murder no wickedness, but, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the noblest work which men can 
accomplish. All that is necessary to make it so 
is, that the individual taking the life of one or 
more of his fellow-beings should wear coloured 
clothes, and. be directed to the deed by some 
other person in similar guise, with, perhaps, an 
additional bit of coloured stuff, or ornamental 
stripe or two, about legs or shoulders. These 
simple conditions fulfilled, a man may, nay must 
when so ordered, kill his own father, mother, 
brother, and sister: the crime in this case 
becomes glory, and the murderer is transformed 
into a hero. Is it not so P " 

The speaker paused for a moment, his piercing 
eyes again directed upon me. 

I scarcely knew what reply to make to the 
count's philosophical disquisition ; yet perceiving 
that he expected me to say something, I 
remarked, in a few words, that he had merely 
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referred to individuals, leaving out of account 
altogether their social and political amalgamation, 
in the form of communities, states, and nations. 

'• That is precisely the point I am coming to," 
cried he, " and the one which will show more 
clearly the truth, or what I hold to be such, of 
my assertions. Let me begin by saying that I 
am not a Cosmopolitan, and do not agree with 
those who argue that such things as empires, 
kingdoms, republics, and other divisions of like 
nature, which men have formed among them- 
selves, ought not to exist at all. Perhaps not in 
the golden age of poets, behind us or in front 
of us — I do not know exactly where, not being 
well informed enough to say whether our round 
planet was perfection when covered with boiling 
water, megatheriums, and ichthyosauruses, or 
will be so, in the course of ages, when frozen to 
the hardness of the moon, or of Mont Blanc. 
But without indulging in flights of fancy, leaving 
alone dreams of an ideal world, and taking human 
beings and the institutions they have made for 
themselves as they actually are, what I maintain 
is that, even under this aspect, the existence of 
standing armies is a monstrous anomaly. To 
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anybody who will take the trouble of divesting 
himself for a moment of the force of habit which 
familiarises, and to some extent justifies, all 
things we have constantly before our eyes, the 
sight of even a single soldier must appear per- 
fectly monstrous. While the immense mass of 
human creatures are engaged in useful occupa- 
tions tending to the general welfare, whether in 
cultivating the soil, shaping articles for use or 
pleasure, or carrying them among others, in 
short, producing or creating something, the 
fighting man by profession alone stands forth 
as the personification of the destructive, or, 
I may say, anti-human element. He not only 
produces nothing, but is bent solely on annihi- 
lating what others have produced ; above every- 
thing, that highest of creations, man himself. I 
feel sure that were the habit of thinking with 
closed eyes but a little more common than it is, 
the picture of such a fighting man, or say a 
field full of them, dressed up and strapped in 
uniform bundles of cloth and leather, polished 
and pipe-clayed, with knives and firelocks at 
the back, would soon come to be looked upon 
both with disgust and amazement." 
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Nikita paused awhile ; then, glancing at me 
with a singular look, he suddenly exclaimed, " I 
hope you are not offended." 

The unlooked-for appeal almost made me laugh, 
and I hastened to assure the' count that it was 
quite impossible that I should feel offended, since 
all that he had said was a matter of frequent dis- 
cussion among my countrymen. 

" A very small fraction of them, I am aware," 
rejoined Nikita — " very small, and very uninflu- 
entiaL" 

" That may be the case/' I said, " but at the 
same time, there is nothing that hinders or 
opposes the promulgation of their tenets, either 
privately or publicly." 

"This being so," continued the count, "how 
was it that the stirring-up of the monstrous war 
now raging in this country, and which was dic- 
tated not even, as like calamities mostly are, by 
self-interest on your part, met with the general 
approval of the English people P " 

" I am not at all sure," I replied, " that it met, 
as you say, with general approval ; but even if 
so, it would prove nothing but that nations, 
like individuals, are liable to be carried away 
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by tiie dictates of passion rather than reason- 

ing." 

" Well, here we come upon ground, the exa- 
mination of which **wouId lead us somewhat 
far," Nikita broke out, " and as I fear to fatigue 
you too much by long talk, it may be better that 
I should do at once what I promised at the begin- 
ning, that is; say why I can feel no admiration 
whatever for the feats of bravery performed at this 
astounding Balaclava charge, about which every- 
body is talking now. For wiat are the simple 
facts of the case, divested of all sentimentality P 
'Some six hundred horsemen throw themselves 
headlong upon a strongly-posted army of twenty 
thousand, haok about with their sabres ip. all 
directions, slaughter a certain number of their 
antagonists, and, after a short tussle, are, as a 
matter of course, overwhelmed and trodden down. 
What is there to admire in this feat for any 
rational being P Unless one starts with the 
bold assertion that human creatures are nothing 
-better than tigers, or wild cats, created for the 
chief object of tearing each other to pieces, it is 
totally impossible even to justify the act which 
my youthful relative here, babbling after others 
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with his usual impertinence and thoughtlessness, 
is pleased to call the ' acme of heroism/ I say 
it is nothing but a compound of madness, murder, 
and suicide, utterly wicked and atrocious from 
beginning to end." 

The last words the count articulated with raised 
voice ; and, seeing that he had addressed himself 
to me, and alarmed lest he might get too excited, 
I interrupted him for a moment. 

"Suppose I admit," exclaimed I, "that you 
are perfectly right in theory, and imagining for 
a moment that the six hundred horsemen, whose 
action you so strongly condemn, had all held your 
opinion at the moment they were ordered to set 
out upon the charge which you describe as an 
act of murder and suicide — what do you think 
they ought to have done P " 

"Why, turn round instantly," cried Nikita, 
with some vehemence, "and tell their general 
that they objected to be led like sheep to the 
slaughter-house." 

"Perhaps it would have been yet more be- 
coming, and classic to boot," interrupted Dr. 
Schwartz, an ironical smile playing on his lips, 
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" if the six hundred had cried, with one voice, 
' Ave Caesar Imperator, morituri te salutant.' " 

The words, the quiet sarcasm of which could 
not be misunderstood, visibly increased the 
count's irritation, to soften which I continued — 
" You know, • sir, military discipline enforces 
dumb and unconditional obedience, so that, had 
you yourself been in the Light Brigade at Balac- 
lava, I little doubt but you would have followed 
the call of the trumpet." 

i 

" I should have protested," ejaculated Nikita.. 

" Oh no, my dear count ! you would have 
charged," cried out a female voice behind me, 
the sound of which sent a thrill of delight 
through my heart. 



CHAPTER XV. 

"Alle das Keigen 
Von Herzen zu Hereto, 
Ach, wie bo eigen 
Schaffet das Schmerzen. 
Wie soil ich flieheii t 
Walderw&rts srieben f 
Alles vergebens ! 
fcrone des Lebens, 
Gliiok ohne BAh r 
Liebe but du." 

Goethb, lUutlose Litbe. 

My three companions arose at the instant the 
interruption came, Nikita springing to his feet 
with an eagerness in striking contrast to the 
phlegmatic behaviour he had before assumed. As 
for me, not being strong enough to rise, I slowly 
turned my head, and beheld, in the shadow of the 
door at the other end of the room, the figure of 
a young lady, in a white dress, the slender waist 
encompassed by a narrow golden girdle, a red 
rose on her bosom, and her light hair hanging 
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down her shoulders in long tresses. Though 
unable to distinguish her features clearly, I was 
impressed at once by the consciousness that the 
fairy-like apparition before me was none other 
than the beautiful girl I had borne in my arms 
from the sea under Dover clifis ; whom I had be- 
held again and whose voice had sounded in my 
ears at Portsmouth, when embarking for the 
East; and whose life-like portrait, finally, had 
looked down upon me from the walla of a Crimean 
mansion. 

I felt almost giddy for excitement during a 
minute or two ; but the tumult of my brain ceased 
when I came to perceive that the young lady did 
not take the slightest notice of me, appearing, 
indeed, to overlook me altogether amongst the 
persons present in the room. Her eyes were 
bent directly upon Nikita, who responded to the 
glances that flashed upon him by an attitude at 
once passionate and humble, leaving little doubt 
as to the nature of his sentiments regarding her. 

There was a short silence, brought to an end 
by our young host, who went forward to greet the 
fairy-like apparition at the door. 

" It is most kind of you, dear Bertha/ 1 he cried, 
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with a slight lisp of affectation, " to visit us in 
our solitude ; and the pleasure is the greater as it 
is unexpected." 

She looked at him for a moment, and then broke 
out into a merry laugh, exclaiming, " I see you 
are always the same, Boris, and take care of your 
old stock of compliments and platitudes." 

Then, quickly turning round, with another look 
at N ikita, who kept standing motionless like a 
statue, the young lady fell back into the darkness 
of the adjoining apartment, vanishing as suddenly 
as she had appeared. 

Boris now came back to his place, and Nikita 
sat down again ; while Dr. Schwartz, addressing 
me, said smilingly, " I think it is high time to 
go to rest." 

I nodded assent ; the doctor rang the bell, and 
in another minute I found myself borne away on 
the couch. 

Before quitting the room, Boris grasped my 
hand, crying, "I leave you in charge of our 
friend Derrick." 

Nikita did not say a word, nor even give me a 
look. He had once more assumed the position 
in which I saw him when entering the room, his 
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eye bent on the table, engaged, apparently, in 
studying the mechanism of a watch-like piece of 
machinery which he held in his hand. 

Dr. Schwartz accompanied me to my bed-room, 
a handsome apartment, beautifully furnished ; and 
having seen me undress, sat down at the side of 
the bed. Perceiving he wished to have some 
conversation, I began it by expressing my thanks 
for all the kindness and attention that had been 
shown to me in the house. However, I was 
stopped, before I had quite finished, by an impa- 
tient exclamation of the doctor. 

" No more of it," he cried ; " for I can't bear 
that sort of thing. Besides which, it is not re- 
quired in the least in your case." 

There was a moment's pause, broken by my 
neighbour, who said, with visible hesitation, 
" I hope you will not deem it rude on my part if 
I ask you to tell me how it happened that you 
came to be a private soldier. I have been in 
England, and knowing somewhat of the consti- 
tution of your army, and the mode of its re- 
cruitment, I cannot bring myself to connect this 
knowledge with what I have seen and heard of 
you.", 
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There was too much of implied flattery in the 
words not to create within me a slight embarrass- 
ment; but I felt, at the same time, that in 
the anomalous position in which I was for the 
moment, the doctor had a certain right to claim 
the information he desired, and I therefore at 
once resolved to give it. So I told him, in as 
few words as I could, the position of my family, 
the course of my education, and, lastly r the brief 
story of the circumstances which had led me to 
become a private in the 17th Lancers. 

Dr. Schwartz listened with the utmost atten- 
tion to my tale, and, when I had concluded it, 
expressed himself highly gratified at the recital. 
But I noticed that there was still a kind of hesi- 
tation in his manner, which, after some stam- 
mering excuses about the great freedom he was 
allowing himself, resolved itself finally into 
another, to me not a little startling question. 
It was whether I knew the young lady who had 
stood for a few minutes at the threshold of our 
apartment, while the Balaclava charge was under 
discussion. 

I saw at once that my medical guide had been 
watching me sharply ; and, being unable to deny 
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the deep agitation that had taken hold of me 
at sight of the fair being addressed by Boris 
as Bertha, I found myself compelled, if not 
willing to tell a positive untruth, to make a con- 
fession of the main facts and events which had 
brought me into contact with her. But, before 
doing so, I asked Dr. Schwartz not to reveal any- 
thing of what I entrusted him with to either 
Boris or Nikita ; and he having readily given 
this promise, I entered upon the account of my 
Dover adventure and its sequel. 

At the first words the doctor exhibited strong 
emotion, which increased as I went on, till on 
coming to the particulars of the accident that had 
befallen me at Portsmouth, he threw up his 
hands in an excited way, uttering at the same 
time an exclamation in German, ending with, 
" Lieber Gott, ist es moglich P" 

Feeling somewhat alarmed at the vehemence of 
his manner, I inquired what it was that had 
struck him so much in my narrative ; but to this 
quesffon I got no reply, though the effect of it 
seemed to be to make him subside at once into 
his former calmness of behaviour. 

When I had finished my relation, he looked 
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at me for a minute or two in silence, and then 
broke forth, almost imploringly, " I beg you for 
your own sake, and that of the young lady whose 
life you saved, leave this house early to-morrow 
morning. I will look after you and see that you 
are well taken care of till the time when you may 
be enabled to return to your friends." 

The demand appeared to me so strange and 
surprising, with almost a shade of offensiveness 
about it, that I was on the point of remon- 
strating, when Dr. Schwartz stopped me. 

" I am well aware," he cried, with visible signs 
of distress in his face, "that I can have no right 
in your eyes to tender the counsel I have given ; 
nor, what is still more painful to me, can I prove 
even the necessity of the same. All I can do is 
to beg you again, to beg you in the name of a 
large and truly good family, whose happiness is 
involved in it, to withdraw from this house, if 
only for a short time. In a fortnight, if not 
before, you shall know the cause of my request ; 
and in the meanwhile believe me, as you*have 
trust in man, that it springs from the purest and 
highest motives." 

I looked upon the doctor* as he uttered these 
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words, and was impressed by the intense earnest- 
ness of his demeanour, the more striking to me 
as I had been inclined, at first sight, to set him 
down as somewhat of a pedant, with a shade of 
sly humour in his character. But as I watched 
him now, I thought I had never seen a face im- 
printed more legibly with the stamp of honesty 
and uprightness; and the serious eyes being 
fastened upon me, I responded to their appeal by 
saying," I will do what you desire." 

He keeping silent, I found courage to add, 
" But cannot you tell me at least the name of the 
young lady, and why P" 

"I cannot; I must not say a word more," 
interrupted Dr. Schwartz ; " but I give you my 
thanks, my warmest thanks, for the sacrifice you 
are making. I know it is a sacrifice. Good- 
night, my friend ! " 

He stretched out his hand, pressed mine 
heartily, and turned towards the door. Opening 
it, l^e looked round towards me once more, and 
I fancied I saw a tear in his eye. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" 'Tis still a dream ; or else such stuff as madmenl 
Tongue, and brain not : either both or nothing ; 
Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie." 

Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

Mt excitement was so great that for several hours 
I could not close my eyes. Having fallen asleep 
at last, the world of dreams at once asserted its 
rights, and a crowd of phantoms, fleeting and 
life-like, took possession of me. 

First I was struggling amidst the waves at the 
foot of Dover Castle. The snow-crested breakers 
were beating my head against the sharp rocks ; 
the slimy sea- weed entangled my feet; from 
below and above I felt my body clutched in iron 
grip, while the vast range of grey cliffs grinned 
down upon the foaming waters like horrid 
spectres, and the sea-gulls screeched a wild and 
woeful dirge. Yet I struggled on and on, up- 
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holding high above my head, with the strength 
of despair, the body of a beautiful girl, white- 
robed, pale as death, with long damp tresses, 
which fell down to her waist and clung to my 
hands. I held her till one ware, towering higfi. 
above the rest, came rolling towards the shore ; 
then the iron-grey cliffs grinned more fiendishly 
than before, the sea-gulls screeched more wildly 
than ever, and we both sank down together into 
a fathomless abyss. 

Another dream now took hold of one. I was 
once again on the shore of Bulgaria, lying out- 
stretched under high trees, upon damp, rank 
grass, in the Valley of Death. All around me 
were heaps of corpses, black of the plague, inter- 
mingled with limbs that were strewn here and 
there, gnawed .by restless hyenas, torn by thick- 
bodied vultures with flapping wings, and beslimed 
by huge snakes hanging down from the branches 
of the trees and licking up the blood. The next 
moment, a troop of hyenas came prowling towards 
me, and, shuddering, I felt the hiss of a serpent 
close to my ear, making my blood run cold. 
But all on a sudden, I was snatched up and borne 
away as on the wings of the wind. The same 
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fair maid with the flowing tresses who had sunk 
down with me under the waves was driving a 
chariot^ and holding me by the hand close to her, 
while the horses were galloping in immense 
strides, leaving behind in an instant corpses and 
blackened limbs, vultures, snakes, and hyenas. 
On we rushed till we gained a region of dark 
clouds ; they hid from my sight first the heads 
of our steeds, then their bodies, and next the 
sweet form at my side. I still held her hand in 
mine, but the soft fingers, too, dissolved in air 
a moment after, and I was left to float on alone 
on the top of a cloud-bank, with no object visible 
anywhere save a tiny star in the far distance. 

Once more now the phantoms changed, and a 
third vision swept by. I was on the field of 
Balaclava, cleaving my way through dense bodies 
of Russian infantry, who kept firing incessantly, 
yet the roar of whose guns was drowned by the 
clashing of the swords and the fierce shouts of 
my comrades of the Light Brigade. Spurring on 
my horse, and dealing blows to right and left, I 
broke a lane through the armed throng, and in 
a few instants had left; the din of the battle be- 
hind, galloping over an almost deserted plain, 
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towards a large mansion. I knew the place at 
once: it was the house where I had seen the 
picture of her I had borne from the sea, and 
whose image seemed floating above me for ever 
and ever. I looked into the house, and oh, 
horrors ! there she stood leaning against the wall, 
right under her own portrait, surrounded and 
attacked by half-a-dozen ruffians, whose blood- 
stained hands were touching her sweet form, 
tying her arms together and holding her head. 
At one bound I was off my horse and through 
the open window, and, falling upon the cluster 
of assassins, grasped the foremost one by the 
throat. 

" My respected friend, you hurt me/' said he 
in a plaintive voice, quite familiar to me ; and 
regarding the speaker attentively, I beheld the 
well-nourished form and intelligent face of Dr. 
Schwartz. 

He was leaning slightly over my bed, and I 
saw that I had got him by the ear, the grip of 
my right hand holding tightly to it and to the 
adjoining cheek and whiskers. A little further 
back stood several servants in livery, upright 

VOL. IL O 
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like statues, their faces overspread by a broad 
grin which they tried hard to hide. 

"I am afraid that, in your weak condition, 
there was harm in yesterday's late dinner," the 
doctor continued his speech, while gently dis- 
engaging his head, and taking hold at the same 
time of my hand to feel the pulse. 

" Nearly one hundred," he exclaimed, having 
looked at his watch ; " you must have another 
hour's rest before we start. Please try to com- 
pose yourself to a little quiet sleep. The pillow 
under your head must be somewhat higher, and 
we will take the upper feather-bed off. That's 
it ! In an hour punctually I shall be back," he 
added, walking towards the door, the footmen 
behind still grinning from ear to ear. 

The doctor's advice, I knew at the moment it 
was given, was not easy of execution. Instead 
of going to sleep, I set myself to think over the 
events of the last twenty-four hours, scarcely 
knowing how much of what I had experienced 
was real, and how much the produce of my 
imagination. Under the first impression of my 
awakened senses, I felt inclined to look as upon 
a dream on all that had happened to me since I 
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had been taken out of the rude cart that had 
brought me to Baktchi-Serai ; but this delusion 
I soon got rid of, recognising by all the surround- 
ings among which I found myself that I was 
indeed the guest of the young nobleman who had 
taken so romantic an interest in my fate. He, 
his friend Nikita, as well as Dr. Schwartz, were 
clearly realities ; but then there arose the ques- 
tion within me, whether the fair apparition I 
had seen in the shadow of the dining-room door 
was likewise so. 

For a moment I could not bring' myself to 
believe it, and, still under the dominion of the 
vivid dream of the last few hours, I felt more 
and more inclined to think that what I had 
imagined to have seen and heard just before 
going to bed was but part and parcel of the 
visions of the night. Lost in reflections about 
the narrow boundary separating the clouds of 
dreamland from the hard facts of our every-day 
existence, I continued brooding over the matter, 
till at last, to calm my heated brain, I raised my- 
self and sat upright in bed. 

The first object my eyes fell upon was a 
splendid mirror, covering the wall from top to 
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bottom, and reflecting a garden-terrace out- 
side, exquisitely ornamented with statues, vases, 
and flowering shrubs, a fountain playing in the 
middle. It seemed a little Eden, and the delight 
in looking at it was leading me to forget for the 
minute my nightmare images, when all at once 
I beheld a sight which made me feel more startled 
than ever. 

At the end of the terrace, there appeared the 
figure of a gentleman, whom I recognised in- 
stantly as Count Labanoff-Rostoffsky, or NOdta ; 
while at his side, though not quite close, walked 
a young lady in a light morning dress, her face 
partly shaded under a broad straw hat. I trembled 
all oyer with excitement. Was the young lady 
really the same whose life I had saved P 

I looked again, and at that moment she lifted 
her head so that the rays of the morning sun 
fell full upon her face. It was she, indeed, beyond 
all possibility of doubt. There were the form and 
the features that had haunted me all the night 
long, that threatened, I was told by an inward 
voice, to haunt me all my life. Raising myself 
further upright in bed, I kept my eyes fixed on 
the glaaa opposite me, to observe every one of 
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her movements, and was not long in perceiving 
that she seemed to dispute with, and was trying 
to get away from the count, while he on his 
part made evident efforts to retain her. At last 
he grasped her hand, and I leant forward still 
more, while my lips were giving vent to an in- 
voluntary cry of anger. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Some things are of that nature as to make 
One's fancy chuckle, while one's heart doth ache." 

Buntan, Holy War. 

The cry found an immediate echo in a burst of 
laughter, coming from some one close at my side, 
whom, looking round, I recognised as Boris. 
Unperceived by me, the young gentleman under 
whose roof I was staying had approached, and 
was staring at me, evidently much amused at 
my gestures and deportment. 

" Well, this is a pretty story/' he exclaimed, 
under continued laughter, " and I should like to 
know what in the world brings Dr. Derrick to 
tell me such strange lies. You know, he actually 
assured me, about ten minutes ago, looking 
monstrously serious, with a face as long as a 
cucumber, that your health had got much worse 
since yesterday evening, and that you were at 
this moment so weak as not to be able to raise 
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your head — for which reason I had the medical 
command laid upon me not to disturb you on any 
account." 

" Of course," he continued, " I came all the 
same ; yet, though not believing that there could 
be much the matter with you, such a tough, 
steel-hardened Balaclava fighter as you are, I 
was scarcely prepared to see you enjoy yourself 
so merrily on the top of the bed. Is that the 
game you call cricket in England P Cricket, a 
little insect that squeaks, and jumps about warm 
spots, is it not P And so you lift yourself up in 
bed, bend your body forward, and make a noise 
with your mouth. Well, it seems an amusing 
game enough, particularly when played, as I be- 
lieve your countrymen do, in a nice soft meadow, 
with plenty of pretty blue-eyed girls looking on. 
I suppose the bed is used only for home practice, 
for which, if I remember right, you have got a 
special cricket song, ' Home, sweet home.' Ah ! 
you see I have not a bad memory, and can call 
to mind a good many things, whatever Nikita 
may say." 

There was a momentary pause in the rattling 
harangue of my young friend, whose mirth in- 
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Creased as he went on, till he seemed on the point 
of jumping upon my couch and playing cricket 
with me. Notwithstanding the intense preoccu- 
pation of my mind, I could not keep from smiling 
at his droll ideas, and the antics which accom- 
panied their utterances; and my smile was not 
disturbed when I gave a glance into the large 
mirror at the foot of the bed, and saw that it 
was quite blank. It struck me that it was pos* 
Bible, after all, that the figures I had seen moving 
about on the glass, in front of me, had been mere 
phantasms, produced* like the dreams of the 
night, by my own heated imagination, in turn 
resulting, as Dr. Schwartz would have it, from a 
late and unusually good dinner. 

I was no sooner thinking of Dr. Schwartz than, 
at the very instant, he re-entered the room, 
followed by the same footmen who had been with 
him before. Seeing me kneel on the bed, still 
in the " cricket " position in which young Boris 
had found me, he fell back a step in visible sur- 
prise, while the servants, evidently still more 
alarmed, followed his example. The poor men 
no doubt thought that I had gone mad, and 
still remembering what they had seen in the 
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morning, decamped to save their ears, if not their 
whiskers. 

It was now my turn to be amused. The re* 
treating doctor, with the lackeys in the back- 
ground, attempting to take shelter behind his 
portly figure, looked so intensely comical that I 
broke out, almost against my will, into a fit of 
laughter. Boris, who had never, yet dropped his 
mirthfulness, joined in it with such hearty good- 
will as to make the tears come into his eyes, 
throwing up his hands all the while, and making 
the funniest grimaces. 

Dr. Schwartz for some minutes glanced now 
at him, now at me, manifestly at a loss what to 
make of us, and how to account for our strange 
behaviour. I could see that he felt greatly 
annoyed, and not to provoke the worthy gentle- 
man more than necessary, I fell back upon my 
pillow, and assuming as serious a countenance as 
I could, asked him to pardon my disrespectful 
hilarity, the first inducement to which had come 
before he entered the room. 

" So you have had no rest since I left you?" 
inquired the doctor, speaking in a somewhat 
sharp tone. 
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" I could not sleep," I rejoined briefly. 

" May I be allowed .to ask, sir," continued he, 
now addressing Boris, " whether you have been 
here loi*g P " 

" Well, really, I did not count the minutes," 
the young nobleman quickly replied, "they 
passed so pleasantly. But," he added, "as 
you are making inquiries, perhaps I may ask . a 
question too. What was the reason you told me 
that your guest had fallen prostrate under a 
serious attack of illness, when in reality he was 
as merry as a lark — in fact, playing cricket on 
the bed?" 

" Playing cricket ! " echoed the doctor, " play- 
ing cricket on the bed ! " 

He stared at me with such a look of amazement 
that I could scarcely keep from laughing again, 
though feeling that, if I did so it would produce 
a scene. So I kept my countenance, and con- 
scious that it was high time to make an end to 
the series of misunderstandings that had arisen, 
but which could not be effected by either ex- 
plaining the nature of English cricket, or my 
own doings within the past hour, I abruptly 
changed the colloquy in asking the doctor to 
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examine the bandage over the wound in my leg, 
which had shifted through my movements, and 
was beginning to give me much pain. 

The worthy physician instantly consented, evi- 
dently pleased at my demand, and sending the 
Bervants away, made a sign to Boris, who there- 
upon also left the room. In another minute Dr. 
Schwartz and I were alone. 

He at once approached my bedside, and laying 
his hand on my shoulder said, with some emotion, 
" I am afraid I misapprehended your intentions 
for a moment, and wronged you in my own mind. 
You have mentioned nothing of what we con- 
versed about last night to Boris P " 

" Not a word/' I replied. 

" Thank you ! Thank you from my heart ! " 

» 

he exclaimed, and grasping me by the hand, 
shook it warmly. 

"Now let us look to your wounds, and see 
whether there is anything the matter," continued 
the doctor ; and suiting the action to the work, 
set to his task of removing the bandages of my 
leg and examining it carefully. 

" You are all right," he said in the end, " but 
you must keep very quiet for a day or two longer, 
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and perhaps it will be better to postpone the 
removal from here, upon which we have agreed, 
till the evening." 

The remark, made off-hand, caused me some 
involuntary dismay, for I had all but forgotten 
the arrangement of the previous evening to which 
the doctor alluded. 

" And whither are you going to take me P " I 
inquired. 

He looked at me for a moment, and then said, 
" Are you unwilling to go P " 

" I cannot say exactly that I am unwilling," 
rejoined I, " yet, at the same time, it seems to 
me very strange that I should thus suddenly 
quit a house in which I have been so kindly 
received, and I cannot but think that it will give 
offence to its hospitable master." 

" Is the fear of displeasing the son of Prince 
Labanoff the only, or the chief, motive which 
makes you reluctant to leave ? " asked Dr. 
Schwartz, fixing his eyes upon me. 

I felt a blush rising to my face, but replied, as 
calmly as I could, " It is always difficult to sum 
up motives, and to range them in due order of 
precedence, and it is particularly so in my case. 
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But I can honestly say that I should be exceed- 
ingly sorry to do aught that might serve in the 
least to vex, or offend, the kind youth who 
has rescued me from all the miseries attendant 
upon the state of a prisoner of war. To prove it, 
I can only say that I will go anywhere, so it be 
with his sanction." 

" Good," exclaimed the doctor ; " I will engage 
to procure for you the desired sanction, but on 
condition that, if you should happen to see him 
again before leaving, not a word is said about the 
matter which you confided to me, and which gave 
rise to my proposition/' • 

I bowed my head in token of assent. 

" Now to something else," cried my neighbour, 
his face again assuming a cheerful look. " You 
are acting very nobly ; and, to show my regard 
for it, I have prepared you a little surprise. I 
am going to make you a present — a present 
which I may call, in the strict sense of the word, 
very handsome, although the merest accident has 
thrown it into my way. We are leaving here 
this evening, that is understood; but I do not 
intend to let you go alone, being in the position 
to offer you the company of an old friend." 
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" An old friend ! " I ejaculated, " you are 
sporting with me." 

"What P I to engage in sport with a Balac- 
lava warrior, who can split Russian, and I 
suspect Russianised, skulls like nuts," cried Dr. 
Schwartz, making a comical grimace. " God 
forbid such a thing! However, you shall judge 
in a moment with your own eyes of the truth of 
what I have promised, and if not contented, I 
must leave you to take your revenge." 

The doctor clapped his hands, and the servants 
who had been in the room before once more 
made their appearance. He addressed to them a 
few words in Russian ; they left, and in about a 
minute after, I heard the tramp of heavy foot- 
steps outside the door. Dr. Schwartz went 
towards it, opened it, and left while ushering in 
a stalwart figure in the uniform of the Scots 
Greys. 

I could not keep from uttering a cry of sur- 
prise and joy on looking up, and beholding in the 
new visitor my cousin Donald. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" I'll example you with thievery. "* 
The sun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Bobs the vast sea ; the moon 's an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun ; 
The sea's a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears ; the earth's a thief 
That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement : each thing's a thief." 

Shaxspeare, Timon of Athens. y 

Quite against my expectation, Donald did not 
come rushing up to me, after his old hearty 
manner, but remained upright at the door, as if 
hesitating whether to approach or not. While 
thus standing quiet, throwing suspicious glances 
to right and left, I had an opportunity to scru- 
tinise him closely, and the first look sufficed to 
show me that a great change had come over him 
since I had seen him last. His fine beard, of 
which he used to be somewhat vain, was gone ; 
his full florid cheeks had become sunk and pale, 
and his whole outward appearance bore witness 
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- of his having recently passed through many 
hardships and sufferings. 

My cousin's character, too, was evidently 
altered. His habitual vivacity seemed to have 
entirely disappeared ; there was mistrust in every 
look of his, and it was not till after the lapse of a 
minute or two that he slowly approached my bed, 
exclaiming, in a grave voice, " Well, Alec, I am 
glad to see you again/' 

The restraint and gloom of his manner inspired 
me with profound pity, and forgetting all else, I 
rose up on my couch, and grasping both his 
hands, called out, " For God's sake, Donald, what 
has happened to you ?" 

"It is a short question, but requires a long 
answer," he replied, in a bitter tone of voice, 
" and, I am afraid, I cannot give it you imme- 
diately." 

He looked round the room once more with 
searching eye, and then ejaculated, "Be careful 
what you are doing and saying. Mind, you 
cannot be too careful ! Don't ask any more 
questions at this moment ; but I will tell you all 
by-and-bye, on the first fit occasion." 

" There is nobody in the room," I interrupted. 
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" Ah ! I see you have not been long in Russia," 
he exclaimed, in a more acrid tone than before, 
" and do not know that the walls have ears. 
However, let that be," he continued, " and take 
my word that, this is not the right time for us to 
talk. I know all, about you from the doctor ; and 
as for my past history, and the way I came here, 
you will learn everything about it, I hope, before 
many days are over. In the meanwhile, I repeat 
again, be careful, and trust nobody." 

" You mentioned the doctor just now," said 
I, " and I suppose you mean Dr. Schwartz. Is 
he, too, not to be trusted P " 

" Oh ! yes, yes," my cousin replied, quickly ; 
" you may put confidence in him — full and entire 
confidence. That man is true, like gold ; a better 
one you will never meet with." 

He seemed on the point of saying something 
more, when again there were footsteps outside, 
with a knock at the door, Donald, evidently 
startled, hurried to open it, but instantly re- 
gained his composure on beholding no more for- 
midable a visitor than the gentleman whose 
praises he had just sung. 

Dr. Schwartz appeared to labour under some 

vol. n. P 
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agitation ; and, striding up the room in a pre- 
cipitate manner, very unlike his usual solemnity 
of carriage, at once came close to me, seizing my 
hand. 

" I think it will be preferable that you should 
start immediately, instead of this evening, as pre- 
viously arranged," he ' exclaimed ; " and, if you 
have no objection, I will put you safely into a 
telega, together with your cousin, and see 

you off." 

» 

Donald opened his eyes wide : it was evident 
that he knew nothing of the disposal of his 
person previously made by the doctor. 

The latter perceived his look of surprise, and 
lost no time to give his explanation. " I must 
beg your pardon," said he, addressing Donald, 
" for not having told you before that I should 
feel exceedingly obliged if you would accompany 
your cousin to a place of retreat, a village about 
a day's journey from here, to which we have 
arranged that he should go for a few weeks. I 
have been so incessantly occupied during the last 
hour that I had no time to speak to you in 
private, after having made, this morning, the 
accidental discovery of your relationship to our 
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invalid here. However, I trust that I have not 
promised him too much in telling him that you 
would be his guide, companion, and, if needful, 
his nurse." 

Donald, for all reply, stretched forth his hand, 
grasping the doctor's ; their eyes met, and the two 
seemed to exchange a long and significant glance. 

There was a minute's silence, broken by my 
cousin, who, turning abruptly round upon me, 
called out, with somewhat more authoritative 
tone than I deemed fair at the moment, " Well 
then, Alec, get up, and let us be gone." 

" Not so ; not so ! " cried Dr. Schwartz, per« 
ceiving that my pride had received a little touch ; 
" there must be no talk of leaving, unless it is 
with your entire consent and free will." 

Feeling a little ashamed of my momentary 
vanity, I said nothing, but got up on my couch, 
and hooked my arm into that of my cousin, who 
instantly made preparations to help me to dress. 

The process took but a very short time, and 
while it was being accomplished, the doctor asked 
whether I thought I could walk a little distance, 
supported on both sides. I told him I had not 
the least doubt, and suiting the action to the 
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word, I managed to crawl off the bed, and then 
gave myself up for guidance to my cousin and 
the doctor. Feeling much stronger than I had 
expected, I got well out of the room, and through 
a long passage into another apartment, rather 
singularly furnished, the light coming in through 
a dome on the top, and the walls completely 
lined with glass cases, some containing books and 
others anatomical preparations. 

" This is my study," Dr. Schwartz exclaimed, 
leading me into the room, and placing me into 
an exceedingly soft and comfortable arm-chair, 
so arranged that I could sit upright, or at will 
lean backwards, or sideways, in any position I 
might choose; "I have taken the liberty of 
bringing you hither as the nearest place where 
we can have refreshments at our ease, without 
being stared at by the servants." This saying, he 
drew a small table in front of me, placed a chair 
for Donald and another for himself at each side, 
and then unlocked one of the largest of the glass 
cases, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and 
the inside of which was hidden by a green silk 
curtain. 

I gave an involuntary start as the green door 
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swung back, revealing the contents. There was 
a human skeleton, nearly six feet long, standing 
stiff upright, one of the arms pointing forward, 
and the skull well preserved, with a strange grin 
in its hollow eyes that made my flesh creep. 

But the doctor was evidently paying no atten- 
tion to the grin, and not at all inclined to 
shudder on approaching the skeleton. With 
great deliberation, he opened a cupboard just 
under the outstretched arm of the grim figure, 
and drawing from it several bottles and glasses, 
put them on the table. 

" Now what do you say," he cried, smacking 
his lips, " if I give you a drop of real Johannis- 
berger P " 

Donald clapped his hands, the dejected look he 
had worn only a moment before giving place to a 
bright smile, which only served to puzzle me the 
more. I could not keep my eyes off the skeleton, 
and sat mute, watching Dr. Schwartz, who was 
busy drawing forth from the dark depths of the 
cupboard an apparently inexhaustible stock of 
comestibles of all kinds, which he placed on the 
table, till there was not an inch of space un- 
covered. 
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Having finished these operations, he, for the 
first time, seemed to notice my surprise, as well 
as the merry twinkle in my cousin's eye. 

" Ah ! " he broke out, " had I not known it 
before, the fact would come out now that one 
of my guests has studied the healing craft, and 
the other has not. Know then, mein lieber 
Freund," he continued, addressing himself to me, 
" that I am not the first man practising anatomy 
who makes uses of its results for other than 
scientific purposes. Yonder skeleton, which 
appears to astonish you, is there for a most 
excellent purpose, namely, to protect my Johan- 
nisberger, not to speak of a dozen of the best 
Brunswick sausages, five Strasbourg goose-liver 
pies, and a real Westphalian ham. You are a new- 
comer among us, else you might have guessed the 
object of my skeleton at once, even without being 
a medical student, in the full knowledge of the 
fact that Russians — of course, I speak only of 
the plebs, and not of the people of patrician 
blood — are the most egregious thieves in this 
beautiful world, which produces Johannisberger 
and goose-liver pies." 

" Some little experience on the subject I have 
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gained already/' I interrupted, "while lying 
wounded in a camp hospital, immediately after 
the Balaclava charge." 

" Glad to hear it," rejoined the doctor, drily ; 
" and I have not the least doubt that the sum- 
total of your experiences will be increased from 
day to day, if not from hour to hour, during the 
entire period of your sojourn in holy Russia." 

" Now, to explain myself clearly on the matter," 
he continued, after a second's pause, "I will 
confess, and I do not say so in joke, but in sober 
seriousness, that I do not think a whit the less 
of the common Russ because of his inclination to 
pilfer. The tendency to it is to some extent in 
the blood ; and it is moreover established by 
usage, and by the general standard of morality 
among the lower classes. Just like children 
who, till they are taught better, do not know the 
nice distinctions between meum and tuum, and 
will help themselves freely to any tarts and 
sugar-plums that may be within their reach, so 
these people want the instinctive sense of the 
rights of property which distinguishes the West 
European nations, and particularly the Anglo- 
Saxon race." 
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"I have a notion," Dr. Schwartz went on, 
throwing himself back in his chair, with his eye 
fixed on the Johannisberger, " that it is chiefly 
this blue-eyed, fair-haired breed of men which 
thoroughly admires, with heart and soul, that 
social arrangement by which, in consequence of 
the laws of inheritance, the goods of the earth 
are very inequally divided, the mass of tangible 
wealth being possessed by a few individuals, and 
the rest being content to live and die as prole- 
tarians. It strikes me that while the English 
and the German agricultural labourer has no 
thought that he can ever become an owner of 
land in any other way than by either purchasing 
or inheriting it, the Irish labourer, for example, 
has very different ideas. He may not always 
say so, but I fancy he would think it nothing 
but bare justice to let the soil be his who makes 
it fertile by spade and hoe, and ignore altogether 
the pretensions of that other man who calls 
himself the owner on the strength of deeds and 
parchments. Just so it is with the Russian 
labourer ; he bows down before the image of 
property, but in reality he does not believe in 
it. Implanted in every brain are communistic 
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ideas, and the fact is notorious that the very serfs 
are impressed with the conviction that the land 
they cultivate is theirs by right, so that in many 
instances proprietors have been led to destroy 
whole villages, and transplant the inhabitants to 
some other district, merely with the object of 
breaking this belief." 

"But dear, dear, what am I coming to!" 
Dr. Schwartz interrupted himself. "My bad habit 
of philosophising upon everything makes mo 
forget my duties as a host, and now wo neglect 
eating and drinking on acoount of a skeleton." 

He sat down, and filled the glasses, exclaiming 
" Your good health, my friends I " 

I tossed off the ruby-coloured draught before 
me, and looking up, my eye fell upon the tall 
glass case opposite. Was it illusion, or the 
effect of a current of airP — I thought I saw 
the skeleton nodding at me. 

The doctor, with a quick eye, observed the 
little start I gave, and the corners of his mouth 
turned into an ironical smile. 

" If you will kindly try the contents of my 
cupboard at once, without further loss of time," 
he cried, " I may finish what I have to say about 
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the skeleton, and kindred subjects ; but otherwise 
I shall feel ashamed to prose any longer." 

The invitation was welcome enough to me, 
for I began to feel very hungry, and Donald's 
appetite being apparently not inferior to mine, 
we set to with a hearty good will. Dr. Schwartz, 
on his part, contented himself with re-filling his 
glass, and then took up the thread of his 
discourse. 

" I was losing myself, as I am wont to do, in 
the cloud-land of theories," said he, with a droll 
expression of face, "but I will now come back 
to the firm earth. What I wanted to explain 
is that the common Russian, though in many 
respects a really lovable creature, with a world 
of affection in his nature, and much else that is 
good and even noble, is often an arrant thief, and 
being in most cases a shrewd one too, not 
unfrequently gets unpleasant. As I said, upon 
communistic notions in the abstract, such as those 
agitating the souls of land-hungry Irishmen, and 
serfs of this country, I look with philosophic 
calmness, perhaps springing from the fact that 
I possess no land; yet at the same time I feel 
a certain dislike of having my own rights of 
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property interfered with. Now to protect one's 
goods in general, is not very difficult, even here 
in Russia, for none but a thief by profession 
would think of breaking open my trunks and 
boxes to take the valuables therefrom. But it is 
different as regards food and drink, for the same 
man who would think himself disgraced in 
taking a copeck from my purse, will deem it 
scarcely any wrong to steal what I have got in 
my larder, will help himself freely to my nice 
Westphalian ham, and will gulp down, without 
any pangs of conscience, my carefully-selected 
hocks and clarets. The latter articles especially, 
I discovered after a short residence in Russia, 
no lock would protect ; the grape juice dis- 
appeared in the most mysterious manner where- 
ever I placed my stock, till at length it seemed 
that I had no other choice left but to become a 
member of a temperance society, and getting 
into ecstasies over filtered water." 

" While meditating on this very important 
subject," the doctor went on, filling himself 
another glass, " there came a letter from an old 
university friend, holding an important post 
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under the Austrian Government, with, the inform- 
ation that, in return for some slight services I 
had been enabled to render him, he was going 
to forward to me, within a few months, a case 
of veritable Johannisberger, obtained direct from 
the Prince von Metternich. Fancy my despair 
at the news. The nectar coveted by all the 
world was to come to me, and yet I did not 
know where to put it, certain that whatever place 
I might choose, the wine-bibbing rogues would 
get at it, leaving me the empty bottles, or filling 
them in derision, as had happened before, with 
some vile compound of spirits. I was in despair, 
I say; but just while all seemed hopeless as 
regards the keeping of the much-prized Johan- 
nisberger, there happened a somewhat curious 
event, which gave me confidence that I might 
be able to hold my own, after all A Russian 
gentleman, with whom I had been in intimate 
intercourse for some years, died, and in his last 
will and testament bequeathed to me a valuable 
part of his person* — namely, his skeleton." 

Dr. Schwartz emptied his glass and threw a 
glance at the bleached bones in the glass case 
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behind. I followed his example, and again gave 
an involuntary start. 

This time there could be no mistake: the 
skeleton did move its head. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" This is a sacred rule we find, 
Among the nicest of mankind — 
Which never will exception brook, 
From Hobbes down to Bolingbroke — 
To doubt of facta, however true, 
Unless they know the causes too." 

Chubghill, The Ghost. 

"Will you allow me to put some water into 
your wine," said Dr. Schwartz; "I am afraid 
that, weak as you still are, it may do you harm 
otherwise." 

I felt a blush come up to my temple ; but the 
doctor did not seem to notice it, and went on 
with his story. 

"There was something peculiar," he said, 
" in the way in which I came to be possessed of 
the skeleton of my much - honoured Russian 
friend, Dimitri VassiltchikofF. He was a man 
of considerable wealth, and of good education, 
but eccentric in all his actions, and in his moral 
and religious views what we here in Russia 
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describe as a Nihilist — a term equivalent, or very 
nearly so, to the English word Materialist, and 
the French Positivist, or Comtist. Dimitri's 
great notion, one in which he took much pride, 
as the offspring, according to his belief, of his 
own researches and investigations, was that 
everything in the life of human beings, indivi- 
duals as well as nations, depends upon food. 
Barbarism, in his opinion, was nothing but bad 
feeding, and civilisation high feeding. He thought 
that mankind, just as sheep and bullocks, might 
be victualled up to any scale of perfection ; or, 
on the other head, might sink to the lowest 
degree of imperfection by non- attention to the all- 
important matter of victuals." Here the doctor 
smiled, and took a sip of his Johannisberger. 

" We had many and long discussions/' he con- 
tinued, " upon the subject, in which I tried hard 
to uphold the old idea, which of late has been 
getting rather out of fashion here in Russia, that 
men have got souls ; ergo, that they differ from 
bullocks and sheep ; ergo, that feeding, though 
of no small importance to the physical creature 
and the race, was not all and everything. As a 
rule, my friend bore himself staunchly in the 
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contest of our debates, bringing historical and 
ethnological artillery to bear upon me, always 
with force, and sometimes heavily — -citing the 
example of valorous and high-brained John Bull 
to show the effect of good feeding, and the 
other of John Chinaman, to illustrate the results 
of neglect, and winding up his arguments with 
a good-humoured sneer at what he called 
spiritualism, in contrast to materialism. But 
now and then Dimitri was apt to lose his temper, 
particularly when I mentioned the word soul 
too frequently, on which occasions he would seize 
his gold-headed cane, button up his coat, and 
strut away, perhaps calling out, as a polite fare- 
well, " Doctor, you are a fool." 

" Once, when in this mood," our host went on, 
" my friend Dimitri played me a rather spiteful 
trick. I had been at some pains to establish, 
with the help of the Svestchennik, or priest, of 
our parish, an evening school for the male serfs 
of Prince Labanoff, which had come to be fairly 
attended, not only by boys and lads, but by 
many grown-up men. Dimitri always derided 
my efforts, insisting that mental training of any 
kind was not only utterly useless for serfs, but 
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mischievous, inasmuch as it made them dissatisfied 
with their position, without offering them the 
least means of bettering it. However, my school 
went on nicely, till, on the occasion just now 
alluded to, Dimitri took it into his head to upset 
it by a system of competition, altogether curious, 
though in perfect conformity with his thoughts 
and actions." The doctor again smiled, lifting 
the ruby-coloured draught to his lips. 

" Bight opposite the little house I had arranged 
as a school-room," he continued his story, " there 
was a good-sized cottage, belonging to one of 
Dimitri's relatives ; this he hired for a term, put in 
benches and tables, engaged an old woman as a 
cook, and opened it as a sort of inn, or club-house, 
where food and drink was given free of charge 
to all comers during my school hours. Of course, 
I lost every one of my pupils the first day 
Dimitri's establishment was open, the whole of 
my moojiks, great and little, preferring to fill 
their stomachs in preference to their brains. I 
could not find it in my heart to upbraid them 
for it, as I was conscious that the one was about 
as necessary for them as the other, nearly all the 
illness among them being caused by defective 
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nourishment, if not by sheer want. So, having 1 
looked at my empty school-room for a month, 
I shut it up, and in a polite letter congratulated 
Dimitri upon the success of his rival institute, 
which took to filling better every day. Th» 
letter was not replied to, and I saw and heard 
nothing for several months of my friend, till 
all on a sudden the news came that he was dead, 
having succumbed to a stroke of apoplexy. On 
his will being opened, it was found that he left 
me a large sum to be distributed for charitable' 
purposes, in any way I might think fit, on con- 
dition, however, that I should dissect his body, 
and hang up his skeleton in my study, among 
my books. If not complying with that stipula- 
tion, the money was to go to some distant 
relatives, all very wealthy. I considered not 
long, but accepted tbe trust, and reopening my 
school, combined with it the club-house of my 
deceased friend. The moojiks, who now assemble 
every evening, get not only lessons, but also a 
supper, and appear to be very satisfied with both. 
As for me, I have, as you may perceive, also 
reasons to be satisfied, for ever since I have 
hung up Dimitri's skeleton in my cupboard, no 
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unauthorised hand has come near it. To ensure 
to the utmost this desirable end, I have taken 
the liberty of fastening the cranium upon springs, 
so that it moves at the slightest touch, or even 
on a vibration of the air." 

Dr. Schwartz, saying this, gave me a keen 
glance, to which I replied by blushing once more 
up to my ears. 

"Now, my friends, it is time our meeting 
should break up/* exclaimed the doctor, "and 
I think we cannot conclude it better than by 
drinking the health of the benevolent skeleton, for 
without its presence here, I am sure you would 
have had no Johannisberger." 

The Johannisberger had done its effect on eacfc 
of us, for we all three raised our glasses as4 
toasted Dimitri's skeleton. 



CHAPTER XX. 

" Alas ! ntfafprtunes travel in a train, 
And oft in'liffeibrm one perpetual chain; 
Fear buries fear, and ills on ills attend, 
Till life and sorrow meet one common end." 

x Young, Revenge* 

"War, war is still the cry — 
War even to the knife/' 

Byron, Childe Harold. 

I left the room as I had entered, leaning to the 
right upon Dr. Schwartz, and to the left upon 
my cousin, and thus slowly made my way to a 
small gate, apparently a side entrance of the 
mansion, in front of which stood the telega, or 
Russian cart, which was to carry me away. 
Haying helped me into it, on to a seat resting 
upon and backed by straw, the doctor handed 
a paper to Donald, telling him to take good care 
of it, as it was a passport which he would con- 
stantly require; and then, giving some rapid 
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directions, in Russian, to the driver of the telega, 
we flew away. 

Our road for a short distance lay through the 
winding, narrow streets of Baktchi-Serai. They 
were crowded with soldiers, both horse and foot, and 
with people in Tartar costume, walking alongside 
numberless waggons, full of military.stores, drawn 
by long teams of oxen. It was with some diffifculty 
we got through them, and out of the town, which 
we had no sooner left when we 'found ourselves 
in the open fields, on a very uneven track, little 
different from a footpath. 

But the 1 rough road did not induce our driver 
to check for a moment the speed of his two fiery 
little horses, so that the cart went bumping up 
and down with tremendous violence, making it 
difficult for me to keep to my seat. After we 
had proceeded about a mile in this way, going, 
as far as I could make out, in a south-westerly 
direction, I began to feel all but exhausted from 
the effects of the torture I was enduring; and 
afraid that a long continuance of it would make 
me quite ill, I begged Donald to try and arrest 
the speed of our cart. 

He attempted to do so at once, by giving the 
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driver a good shake, and indicating to him, by 
pantomimic movements, what was required; but 
all was to no effect, for the more he talked, the 
more furiously our Tartar whipped his horses. 
My cousin's patience eould not stand this, and 
having proceeded another thousand yards, over 
sticks and stones, now at the bottom of a deep 
rut, ' and the next moment flying through the 
rir, his wrath was fairly up, and with a sadden 
movement, so quick that I could not follow him 
with my eyes, he threw himself on our coachman, 
snatched the whip from his hand, and began 
belabouring his back in a manner decidedly more 
energetic than the treatment applied the moment 
before to the horses. 

Our driver evidently understood the meaning 
of the new language to perfection, for without 
even so much as turning round, or expressing in 
any way surprise of being spoken to through 
the nerves and muscles of his back, he instantly 
reined in his steeds, and went on in a very quiet 
and leisurely way. To prevent any alteration, 
Donald kept the whip firmly in his grasp, laying 
it from time to time softly on the shoulders of 
the Tartar, as if to hint, in a delicate manner, 
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that it was ready for use at the shortest 
notice. 

The picture was comical in the extreme ; but 
although under other circumstances I might have 
been inclined to laugh heartily at it, I was too ill 
now to do so, the effort to keep my seat having 
bereft me of all strength, and brought on a feeling 
akin to that of faintness. 

Seeing the state I was in, my cousin for a 
moment stopped the cart, which, thanks to the 
new guiding process he had adopted of whipping 
the driver instead of the horses, had come under 
his entif e control, and set to make me more com- 
fortable by putting me in a recumbent position. 
It gave me much ease, so that I could bear the 
jolting again, even although the track over which 
we went got worse every moment, till it seemed 
altogether lost amongst rocks and stones. 

The tumble over them continued for about two 
hours longer, when at last we found ourselves 
once more on a high road, crowded with car- 
riages of all kinds, and apparently close to a large 
town. Donald's skilful use of the whip had put 
our Tartar, who at first appeared sullen and 
morose, into a gleeful mood, and smacking his lips 
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and pointing his right hand forward, he exclaimed 
" Akmetchet." The word was good news to me, 
inasmuch as I had hopes to find some little rest 
and quiet at the place we were approaching, the 
Akmetchet being no other than Simpheropol, the 
capital of the Crimea. 

I was just thinking to ask Donald to restrain 
the eagerness of our driver, who again began 
lashing his horses furiously, when on a sudden 
our cart was brought to a full stop by a number 
of soldiers, who issued forth from what seemed to 
be a ruined gateway, forming the entrance into 
Simpheropol. It was apparent, from their ges- 
ticulations, that they were surprised, as well they 
might be, at seeing two English soldiers ride 
through the country by themselves, so that it 
became evidently necessary to prove that we had 
a right to move about unguarded, and were 
neither spies nor runaway prisoners of war. 

Donald instantly perceived it, and put his hand 
into his pocket to exhibit the passport handed to 
him by Dr. Schwartz. 

Looking at him, I saw a deep shade of vexation 
spread over his features, and at once began to 
fear that the passport was gone. 
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He searched again, examining his uniform, and 
looking round in all directions, till blank dismay 
became more and more visible in his face. There 
was no longer any doubt that the terrible jolting 
of the cart had bereft us of the paper so indis- 
pensable to our further progress. 

"I have lost the passport!" at last exclaimed 
my cousin. " "What shall we do P" 

The Russian soldiers had looked on quietly 
while Donald was examining his pockets, pro- 
bably conjecturing his intentions, and seeing now 
his disturbed mien and unmistakeable agitation, 
a couple of them went back to the ruined gate- 
house, and in a few seconds came out with an 
officer. 

The latter, a gentlemanly-looking youth, of 
apparently not more than twenty, at once ad- 
dressed us in French. 

"D'oii venez-vous?" he exclaimed. 

I told him, in a few words, the position we 
were in, and the place we came from; but the 
reply seemingly was not satisfactory to him, and 
^e were bidden to get out of our vehicle for 
further examination. Surrounded by soldiers, 
we were first led into the gate-house, and from 
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thence into a building a little distance off, on the 
opposite side of the road, the door of which was 
guarded by sentinels. 

It was evidently the residence of some general, 
for the passages were filled with officers, and 
numbers of men with letters and papers in their 
hands were streaming in and out. Our guards 
took us, in the first instance, into a low vaulted 
room, and, having stayed there about half an 
hour, we were ushered up a staircase into a large 
apartment, filled with officers of all degrees, some 
sitting around a long table, and others standing 
about in groups. 

We had scarcely passed the threshold when 
my attention was arrested by the sight of the 
surgeon who had attended me after the Balaclava 
charge. Dr. Young, however, did not seem to 
see me, but had his eyes fixed, with a sort of wild 
stare, upon Donald, who was marching a few 
steps in front. 

All on a sudden, with a rapidity like that of 
lightning, and so quick that I could not under- 
stand for a moment what was going on, I saw 
Donald turn round and face Dr. Young. The 
latter said something I could not hear, where- 
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upon my cousin lifted up his arm, and, with a 
tremendous stroke, felled him to the ground. 

A wild scene of uproar followed. I saw the 
officers rise in a crowd from the table, their hand* 
pointing at Donald and me. I saw drawn swords 
in all directions, and I saw the surgeon whom 
my cousin had struck lying on the ground as 
if lifeless, a stream of blood flowing from his 
mouth. 

For a moment I fancied that we would be 
killed in an instant; but just as the glittering 
swords were coming close upon us, a strong com- 
manding voice ascended above the general tumult. 

Thereupon a new movement arose ; the officers 
fell back, and a swarm of soldiers came up 
from behind, and lifting both Donald and me off 
our feet, carried us from the apartment. 

For nearly a minute I lost sight of my cousin, 
held by half-a-dozen men, in a grip so tight that 
I could scarcely breathe. I knew nothing beyond 
that I was buffeted along, down a number of 
steps, in the midst of a yelling crowd, and finally 
pushed through a sort of trap-door into a low 
dark room, the window of which was barred by 
thick iron grating. 
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Here the soldiers released me from their clutches. 
I tried to get forward a few steps, but could not 
stagger far, and the next moment sank to the 
ground, in utter prostration of mind and body. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

* 

41 Hope, like the glimmering taper's light, 
Adorns and cheers the way, 
And still the darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray/ 1 

Goldsmith, Song from Captivity. 

The wild tumult and uproar was followed by the 
deepest silence. There was a rattle of heavy 
bars at the entrance of our dungeon ; but the 
next moment all was quiet, and no voice nor 
the sound of a step was audible anywhere. 

My eyes getting accustomed to the darkness, 
I perceived Donald near me, leaning against the 
wall, his face buried in his hands. Something 
within me, I know not what, choked my utter- 
ance for a while, till at last I stuttered forth, 
" Donald, what means all this P Why did you 
strike Dr. Young P" 

"Dr. Young!" my cousin burst forth, his 
hands dropping to his side, and an almost 
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savage glare lighting up his eyes. "Who is 
Dr. Young ? " 

Then, striding forward a step towards me, he 
ejaculated, in smothered yoice, "Is that the 
name you give to the black-faced villain P Do 
you know him ? " 

The whole truth rushed upon me in an instant. 
The man who had attended to my wounds, who 
had shown himself very brutal towards my poor 
comrades, yet to whom I, personally, owed some 
gratitude, was the same who had robbed my 
cousin of his betrothed bride, and left her to die 
in a London garret. 

Overwhelmed by the weight of the unexpected 
disclosure, I could not speak for a moment, and 
it was not till Donald repeated his question that 
I told him of my connection with the so-called 
Dr. Young. At the beginning, he listened 
to my story with deep attention, but which 
subsided into apathy as I went oil He appeared 
to have expected something ehe? and before I 
had finished he sat dawn an the floor, leaning 
his head against the wall, and half closing hie 
eyes.. 

We both remained silent for a long time. There 
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was not the faintest, noise anywhere, and wa 
could hear the sound of our own breathing. 

All at once, Donald sprang to his feet. " We, 
musn't give in/' he cried, in a hoarse whisper. 
" It would be a sweet pleasure to that devil to 
see me shot like a dog." 

Without looking at me, my cousin went to the 
narrow window, and set to examine the iron 
bars. His eyes were brightening up when he 
came near me again, sitting down close to my 
side. " Listen, Alec," he cried, " I see my way 
to an escape. We must try to get back either 
to our own or to the French camp. You know 
that we are not more than thirty miles from 
Sebastopol." 

It was a startling conception, that we two 
should make our way, alone and unaided, 
through a whole * army, and at first presenta- 
tion the plan struck me as impossible, at least 
as far as I was concerned. 

I reminded Donald that I was still unable to 
walk, but asked him at the same time to do his 
best to save himself, and not to lose a moment in 
making the attempt. " I cannot see that they 
can do me much harm," I added ; " you have, no 
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doubt, forfeited your life for striking, even if not 
killing, that man, but as I was no participator in 
the deed, and a mere looker-on, they can scarcely 
take me to account for it." 

My cousin said nothing, but again went to 
examine the iron window-bars. Thinking he 
was still doubtful as to whether he should try to 
escape, I urged him on to do so, telling him it 
would take a burthen from my mind if he was 
gone, and if I was left alone. 

But he abruptly turned round, exclaiming, 
"Don't talk to me in that fashion. I will not quit 
you ; and if you won't go, I will stop too, and 
there's an end of it. Do you think me such a 
coward that I should run away and leave you to 
be murdered by these brutes ? You may depend 
upon it that, even if you should escape being shot 
as my accomplice, that villain, whom, I am 
afraid, I have not killed, and who bears the 
malice of a thousand devils, will poison you, or 
put you out of the way in some other fashion. 
No, no ; say not a word more. If you stay, I 
will stay, and there's an end of it." And once 
more my cousin sat down in moody silence. 

At this moment I was struck by a sudden 
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thought. I knew I could not walk, whatever 
might be the effort I made. But could I not 
ride P And was it so very impossible to procure 
horses in the midst of a mass of soldiers? I 
reflected for a moment, and then went to Donald 
to communicate my ideas. 

He sprang away from me wi^h a burst of 
delight. " That's it ! " he cried, rushing once more 
to the iron-barred window. " My scheme was to 
carry, or drag you along ; but yours is better a 
thousand times." And he made a dash at the bars 
as if to break them on the instant, and rush out 
into freedom. 

I had to use efforts to keep him quiet in his 
new excitement ; and then we both set to make 
an examination of the window, through which 
alone we could hope to effect our escape. The 
iron was far too thick to be broken, and it was 
let deep into the masonry ; yet the task of 
loosening a portion of the stones seemed not im- 
possible, nor even very difficult, as the cement 
was quite rotten by damp, with deep holes here 
and there, through which the water appeared to 
have trickled. 

Without speaking a word, Donald at once drew 
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a clasp-knife from his pocket, and began scraping 
at the mortar, which came down in great lumps. 
In two or three minutes, sufficient had been got 
away to loosen one of the stones at the bottom of 
the window, and, trembling with agitation, my 
cousin took it out and laid it on the ground. 

The second stone was much more difficult to 
loosen, and while my cousin was proceeding at 
the work, I noticed that it was getting dark, the 
obscurity setting in very quickly, as if a sudden 
black shadow was creeping over the sky. Donald, 
too, looked up, and muttered between his teeth, 
" It is getting night, and there is a storm brew* 
ing. We are fortunate/* 

The words had scarcely come from his lips, 
When I fancied I heard steps outside the gate of 
our prison, and I had not more than time to 
draw my cousin back from the window, whisper- 
ing that he must sit down instantly, when the 
bolts at the door were withdrawn, and two 
Soldiers entered, one of them carrying a large 
loaf of black bread and a jug of water, and the 
Other a lantern. 

They came close to us, examining both Donald 
and me from head to foot, which ended, they put 
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the bread and water between us on the ground, 
and then turned back towards the door. When 
near it, the man with the lantern turned round 
onqe more, find holding his light up in the air 
looked towards the window, evidently to see 
whether fill was safe in that direotion. 

I felt almost faint with excitement ; but it went 
off 9s soon as I saw thpt nothing had been dis- 
covered, the light only falling upon the iron bars 
that were still in their old places, while the 
shadow from the bottom of the lamp was com* 
pletely hiding the loose stone on the floor and 
the opening made in the wall. A second, after, 
the door closed behind the two soldiers, and the 
Jheavy bolts shot forward once more with a grating 
pound. I drew a long breath, while a cold per- 
spiration was running down my neck. 

We kept sitting quiet for fpur or five minutes, 
and then my cousin went Pgpin to work with his 
knife. It had got quite dark now* ft n £ heavy 
raindrops were coming in through the iron bars ; 
however, this did not interfere with the labpur 
of removing the mortar, as the /stones were broqd 
and the crevices between thsjn already deeply 
indented. 
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After half an hour's labour, in which I assisted 
as much as I could, the opening made was suffi- 
ciently large and deep to reach the two bars in 
the centre of the window. The loose stones 
having been deposited on the ground, we both 
grasped one of the thick pieces of iron, and 
giving it a strong pull it gave way, to our inex- 
pressible joy. There was more difficulty in 
getting out the second bar, and another stone 
had to be taken away ; but this task, too, was 
accomplished after a little while, and then we 
knew that the road was free. 

" I will get out first," my cousin cried, and 
suiting the action to the word, he sprang through 
the window, which was just sufficiently wide to 
let him pass. It was with some trouble I climbed 
to the narrow opening ; but, once there, Donald 
took hold of me, and lifting me up in his brawny 
arms carefully set me down on the ground. 

We were now in a sort of moat, bounded on 
one side by the high wall of the building from 
which we had escaped, and on the other by a 
sloping grass- grown mound. The latter was of no 
great height, and with my cousin's help I got easily 
to the top, and down again on the other side. All 
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the while we did not exchange a word, I allowing 
Donald to lead me wherever he liked, conscious 
that this alone could save both him and me. 

Before we got over the mound, the rain, which, 
driven on by a furious gale, was coming down in 
sheets, had wetted me through and through ; yet 
although this impeded our creeping walk, I was not 
at all sorry for it, as the tumult of the elements 
was clearly the best protection we could have for 
the moment. 

However, although it sheltered us in its mantle 
of darkness, the storm at the same time prevented 
us seeing whither we .were going, and it was 
with no little astonishment and alarm when, 
having groped our way for some minutes along a 
hedge, we found ourselves suddenly in front, and 
but a few yards distant from, a large door, partly 
ajar, that let out a confused noise of voices. 

While yet we were standing fixed to the spot, 
uncertain what next to do, the gate before us flew 
open, and a file of soldiers stepped over the 
threshold. We had come to a place we wished 
to avoid above all others — a barrack full of 
Cossacks. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

" Not a word to each Other : we kept the great pace, 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, nerer changing our place/' 

BftOWNoro, Ride froth Ghent id Aw, 

We were not more than a dozen steps from th& 
men, who issued forth from the building in dis- 
orderly file; nevertheless they did not see us, 
occupied as &U of them were in pulling their caps 
over their ears, in order to shield their faces 
from the pelting rain. 

While they were passing out, we crouched &fe 
much as we could against the hedge which had 
marked our way hitherto, and the last man of the 
file having come forth, Donald pulled me up with 
a quick movement, indicating that he meant to 
follow in the steps of the Cossacks. I could not 
understand for & moment what he meant by this 
bold proceeding, and it was not until turning a 
corner, when the neighing of horses fell upon 
my ear, that I came to comprehend his object. 
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Silently I pressed my cousin's hand, in thanks 
for his sagacity, and he reciprocating my feelings 
in the same manner, we both moved forward with 
more alertness. A few minutes brought us to a 
small enclosure, which to all appearance had 
been formerly a garden, and was now serving aq 
an open stable. 

There were a mass of horses, tethered in parallel 
rows, every two lines facing each other, very 
much in the same manner as in our own encamp- 
ments. While the Cossacks were going in amongst 
them, we crouched down once more under a 
hedge, trying to get as deep as possible amidst 
the partly leafless branches, so that we could not 
be perceived even in case a light should be 
struck. 

But our fears in this respect were soon dis- 
pelled, for the Cossacks, with extraordinary 
celerity and nimbleness, had got upon the backs 
of their steeds almost before we had hidden our- 
selves, and in less time than it would have taken 
a troop of English cavalry to stand to attention, 
they were trotting off in a direction opposite 
to that from which they had come. We could 
hear no words of command given; }>ut though 
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every man was apparently following the bent of 
his own inclination, there was no confusion of 
any kind, everything going on as smoothly as on 
parade. 

It was with extreme contentment we noticed 
that there were a good many horses left after the 
troop was gone ; and having waited for about five 
minutes longer, we slowly crept forward to choose 
the animals that were to save our lives. 

The walk over the muddy ground, amidst 
pouring rain, had made me feel so weak that I 
could but with the greatest difficulty drag myself 
along, and passing the enclosure my wounded leg 
gave way under me, and I fell heavily against a 
tree. The sharp branches scratched my forehead, 
and I felt the blood trickling down my face ; but 
Donald instantly took me up, carrying me forward 
in his arms. 

In another minute we were among the horses, 
whom we found to be sturdy little animals, fully 
bridled, but with only a coarse cloth on the back, 
instead of a saddle. 

" You must have a comfortable seat," whispered 
Donald ; " wait a moment here ; I shall be back 
in an instant." He laid me down on the ground, 
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and pulling a blanket from one of the horses and 
throwing it over me, so as to offer a little shelter 
against the beating rain, went his way. 

It was to me an endless time of anxiety till he 
returned, for although I could not see whither he 
was going, I doubted not that he had the daring to 
return to the hut of the Cossacks, and to seek 
there what he wanted. I was near giving him 
up for lost, when at last he made his appearance 
again, with a large saddle on his head. Without 
uttering a word, he next walked along between 
the rows of horses, examining every one, and 
finally put the saddle on one of the largest 
animals, which neighed as the work was done. 

Lifted up by my cousin, a second after I was 
on the back of the horse. It was as if new life 
was pouring through my veins when I found 
myself once more in the saddle. 

We rode away in the most cautious manner, 
taking the same road as the Cossacks. Passing 
through a garden gate, we got into a narrow 
lane, enclosed by hedges on both sides, and from 
thence into a more even road, evidently one of 
the thoroughfares of Simpheropol. 

To the right and left, at short distances apart 
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from each other, were a number of the low stone 
cages, which we knew to be Tartar dwellings, 
while the row was broken here and there by 
taller houses in the European style. A few lights 
glimmered from the windows of the latter, but 
the town otherwise was like a desert, there being 
no life visible anywhere, and no other sounds but 
the roaring of the wind and <he flashing of the 
rain. 

We had proceeded more than a hundred yards 
when Donald reined in his horse, calling out to me 
at the same time to stop. I saw at a glance what 
was the matter. We were close to the very gate- 
house at which we had been stopped on our 
entrance into Simpheropol, and the soldiers of 
which had carried us to prison. 

" What shall we do P " Donald exclaimed, in a 
whisper. 

I reflected for a moment, and seeing there 
would be less danger in pushing rapidly past 
this single obstacle than in proceeding in an 
opposite direction, and crossing the whole town 
of Simpheropol, with the almost certainty of 
meeting troops on our way, I told my cousin that 
I thought we had best aide an at a smart gallop. 
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" So I think, too," said he, " but you must be 
first, atid I will coyer you." 

Then, seeing I hesitated, he cried angrily, " Be 
off! " I gave the spurs to my horse, and it went 
away in a bound. 

Without looking to right or left, I flew past 
the gatehouse, but had not gone many yards 
when I heard fierce shouts behind. A second 
after, several bullets whistled close by my head, 
but I paid no attention beyond hurrying my 
horse into fiercer speed. 

The shouts and the crack of muskets together 
died off the next minute, when I reined in a 
little, waiting for my cousin to come up. Over- 
joyed when seeing him again at my side, I asked 
whether he had been hurt. 

" Very slightly," he replied, "just a scratch 
on the left shoulder-blade ; but I am glad we 
are through, for we have had a narrow 
escape." 

" Can we keep safely on this road P " I asked. 

" Oh, dear no ! " rejoined my cousin, " we 

A 

must leave it at the first practicable spot, fpt 
we are sure to be pursued." 

" Suppose we turn off at once ? " said I. 
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" No, no, wait a bit," was the answer ; " I am 
not altogether ignorant of the country, and 
think that we shall not be able to get on unless 
we cross the Alma, on a bridge which cannot be 
far in front of us." 

It was with some astonishment I heard the 
name of the river, and asked Donald whether 
he was sure we were near the Alma* 

" Quite sure," he replied ; " only you must 
not think that it is near the place where the 
great battle was fought, for we are now many 
miles higher up the stream." 

I had slackened the reins of my horse a little 
while talking, but urged by my cousin, who told 
me that we had not a minute to spare, I set off 
again in a brisk gallop, he following close 
behind. 

We pushed on at a great pace for several miles, 
when my cousin suddenly cried, " Hush ! don't 
you hear the clatter of horses behind? Our 
pursuers are coming up fast." 

He stopped a moment, listened, and then 
cried, " It is the greatest good fortune that the 
wind is in our rear ; so we can hear the hunters, 
and they cannot the game. But on, on — for 
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heaven's sake, get on ! " We flew away again 
with the speed of the wind. 

Another mile, and the clatter of horses' feet 
behind became distinctly audible to me. There 
could be no longer a doubt that we were followed 
by a great number of men. 

"Unless we reach the bridge soon, we are 
lost ! " Donald muttered, gnashing his teeth ; but 
the words were no sooner spoken than he gave 
a joyful exclamation. 

" There is the Alma ! " he exclaimed ; and 
almost the same moment we thundered over a 
wooden bridge, and I looked down upon a 
cataract of rushing waters deep below. 

" Follow me, Alec, and keep your rein tight 
and your feet well in the stirrups," cried my 
cousin, suddenly turning to the left, and digging 
his spurs deep into the flanks of his horse. It 
carried him with one bound over a low parapet 
at the side of the road, into a field some twenty 
feet below ; and setting my own horse to imitate 
the example, I rejoined him in a moment. There 
was a thick clump of trees near us, and, riding 
into the midst of it, Donald atopped, beckoning 
to me to follow him. 
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" Do not stir, and do not utter a sound/' to 
whispered, "but draw the bridle tight, so that 
your horse cannot neigh." 

I obeyed the injunction, and had scarcely got 
under the trees when the troop of our pursuers, 
evidently Cossacks, came rushing along the road 
we had quitted, with a tramp so vehement as to 
drown completely for an instant the roar of the 
gale. But not more than a hundred yard* 
distant, the Cossacks came to a stand. I felt as 
if my blood was freezing within me. 

"Let us throw ourselves into the river," I 
whispered to Donald ; " it is <?ur only chance." 

"Hush, hush!" cried he, "don't get excited; 
it's nothing." 

He was right again. The place where o^r 
jrarsuers were halting for the moment wa* the 
meeting of two roads, and having divided their 
forces here, the Cossack cavalcade rushed forward 
once more, and in a few minutes the clatter of 
their horses and accoutrements was lost in th? 
&r distance. 

" I think we are safe now," exclaimed Donald.; 
" all we have to do is to leave BaktcM-Serai to 
the right, and, keeping south, to make for the 
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Yale of Baidar* from whence it is but a step to 
our camp. The only difficulty will be to find 
the due southerly course in this dark night" 

He reflected for a minute, and then sprang 
from his horse, and, lying down flat, held his -ear 
to the ground. " They are firing away fast," he 
cried, with a joyful look, getting again upon the 
back of his steed. 

« Firing P Where P " I inquired. 

"Where? Of course, at Sebastopol," cried 
Donald. " I know our road now," he continued, 
after a moment's pause ; " however, we must not 
stir all at once, but give our pursuers time to 
get a few miles ahead of us. Suppose we tie 
our horses, who are sadly knocked up, poor 
creatures, to one of these tree-stumps, and give 
them, as well as ourselves, half an hour's rest P" 

" I wish for nothing better," said I. 

"Well, then, let's do so," cried my cousin. 
And vaulting from his saddle, he tethered his 
horse safely, then helped me to do the same, and 
having scraped together some dry leaves and 
grass, made us a couch under an aged beech, 
whose vast branches overhung and Ml close upon 
the ground. 
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Having stretclied out beside each other, there 
was a momentary silence, interrupted by Donald, 
who, with much suddenness, raised himself half 
up from the ground, and began to address me. 

"Does the villain," he asked, speaking very 
rapidly, " know of your acquaintance with the 
son of Prince Labanoff p " 

That by " villain " my cousin meant the man 
who had styled himself Dr. Young, I could not 
doubt ; and I told him therefore, in a few words, 
that so far as I was aware, the so-called Mr. 
Young knew nothing of my acquaintance with 
young Boris, as he had not been present at our 
meeting in the street of Baktchi-Serai. 

" It is rather fortunate," exclaimed Donald ; 
after which he lapsed once more into silence. 
It lasted several minutes, and feeling it get 
oppressive, I asked my cousin to tell me the real 
name and position of this mysterious Dr. Young, 
who, after doing him the greatest injury a man 
could commit towards another, seemed to have 
turned his persecutor. 

For a moment Donald did not give me an 
answer, appearing to be lost in thought; but, 
recovering from his meditation, he looked me 
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fall in the fape, crying out, " I meant to have 
told you all one day, and may as well do so now 
as any other time. Pay attention, then ; my tale 
is not long." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

u An thistles wear the softest down, 
To hide their prickles till they're grown, 
And then declare themselves, and tear 
"Whatever ventures to come near ; 
So a smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and threats." * 

Butler, Miscellaneous Thoughts. 

" To give you at once the key of the events I am 
going to relate," Donald began, " I may tell you 
that the name of the wretch whom you designate 
Dr. Young is Charles Collier, and that lie has 
been a spy in the service of the Russian Govern- 
ment from the day he assumed the British uni- 
form as army surgeon." 

" A spy ! " I ejaculated, amazed at the in- 
telligence ; " how can that possibly be ? " 

" It is as I say, and I do not speak lightly," 
rejoined my cousin ; " the information has come 
to me from the best possible source, namely, his 
own lips. Now let me go on." 
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u I did not doubt your words, Donald, but only 
expressed my astonishment," said I, deeming it 
requisite to explain. 

"All right, my dear fellow," he rejoined, 
gloomily, "you may well be astonished. You 
cannot have forgotten the hour we met on the 
banks of the Tchernaya river, when I told you 
how that accursed scoundrel had ruined and 
killed my sweet betrothed bride; how I had 
met him accidentally and unexpectedly in the 
camp ; and how he had accepted to fight me at 
midnight at the foot of the Traktir bridge, close 
to where we were sitting. Well, at that time, 
much as I knew of the badness of the fellow, I 
had no idea of the depth of his villany. It had 
struck me even, and I could not help feeliug a 
shadow of respect for him on that account, that 
he was brave, since he had forestalled my unex- 
pressed challenge, and it was thus that I looked 
forward to the duel as an absolute certainty. Not 
in my dreams could I have imagined the possi- 
bility of his falling upon me at the head of a 
detachment of Russian soldiers. By-the-bye, 
Alec, I have never yet had opportunity to ask 
whether you were much hurt on that occasion." 
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" I was hit in the leg, but the bullet was 
extracted without trouble," replied I, wondering 
more and more at my cousin's tale, as my im- 
pression hitherto had been that the nightly 
attack near the Traktir bridge had come from 
a band of marauders, whose sole object was 
plunder. 

" The bullet was not meant for you but for me/' 
Donald went on, "as I guessed at once, when 
I heard it whistling through the air. I became 
sure of it immediately after, when dragged to the 
river side, and thrown into a boat that was wait- 
ing there, hidden among tall reeds. The fellows 
into whose hands I had fallen, succeeded in bind- 
ing my hands and feet, and putting a gag into 
my mouth, in an extraordinary quick and clever 
manner, and, having cast me into the bottom of 
the boat, like a dead carcass, I laid there per- 
fectly helpless, not able to stir a muscle, or utter 
a sound. The vessel drifted slowly, and almost 
noiselessly, down the river; but before we had 
gone many yards, a dark lantern was turned 
upon me, and by the feeble light of it I could see 
that the bearer was no other than the murderer 
pf my Maggie. Then, all at once, the whole 
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truth flashed in upon me. Making a violent 
effort, I tried to burst my bonds, and to rush 
upon him ; but the cords were too strong for 
me, and all I got for my trouble was an abso- 
lutely diabolical laugh from the mouth of the 
fellow." 

" Poor Donald ! " I cried, grasping my cousin's 
hand, " it was affliction indeed to fall into the 
power of such a fiend." 

" A sort of dumb fury took possession of me," 
Donald continued his narrative, after replying to 
the pressure of my hand, " when I heard that 
satanic laugh. It was as if reminding me in one 
sound of all he had done, of my sweet love's 
agony, of her father's and my own sufferings. 
Once more I tried to burst my cords, and, failing 
this, to overturn the boat ; but my efforts again 
were fruitless, and seeing what I intended, my 
captors, on a sign from their leader, tied my 
limbs closer, at the same time fastening over my 
head and face a kind of hood. It was so close- 
fitting that I could scarcely breathe, and before 
many minutes were over I felt as if being 
suffocated, and soon after lost all consciousness. 
Coming to myself again, I do not know after how 
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long a time, I found that I was in a small 
cottage, full of soldiers, most of them shouting 
and singing, and all, as far as I could see, in a 
state of intoxication. Though nobody appeared 
to pay any attention to me, I was probably 
watched, for I had not been awake for many 
minutes when the door opened, and I saw him 
enter, and come straight up to me." 

" You mean your old friend Charles Collier ? " 
I asked. 

" Yes, Charles Collier ; and you may call him 
a friend, if you like, for he again assumed the airs 
of one," replied Donald, in a tone of intense bitter- 
ness. " I tell you, I was never more amazed in 
all my life than at what I now came to hear. 
Sitting down near to the couch on which I was 
lying, with a rapid glance at the cords which still 
bound me, the traitor coolly told me that he had 
been for more than a year a Russian 6py, or, as 
he termed it, a confidential agent of the govern- 
ment of the Czar, and, with still more as- 
tounding effrontery, proposed that I should enter 
the same service, where my talents would meet 
with ready acknowledgment, and the most liberal 
reward. I was no more gagged, yet for the 
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moment felt as if my lips were paralysed. The 
proposal made to me was so extraordinary that 
I was utterly at a loss to seize its object, and to 
understand whether it was intended as serious, 
or only on a par with the diabolical laugh I had 
heard in the boat." 

" Of course you treated the offer with the con- 
tumely it deserved," I broke in, my cousin 
remaining silent for a moment. 

" I did no such thing, my dear Alec," Donald 
quickly rejoined ; " for if I had done so, acting 
up to your manly notions, eminently honourable 
to your feelings, it is scarcely likely that I would 
have the pleasure of sitting at this moment 

m 

at your side, the happy owner of a Cossack 
horse, sound in wind and limbs, on which I may 
go where I like. I hope you won't think the 
worse of me when I tell you that I made no reply 
whatever to the communication of Mr. Charles 
Collier. All the wrath I felt on first beholding 
the scoundrel as my kidnapper had vanished, and 
excessively weak as I was, and exhausted both 
in body and mind, I contented myself with look- 
ing him straight in the face, watching the play of 
his handsome features. He evidently did not like 
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that. He seemed prepared, I fancied, to bear a 
storm of objurgation from me, and, probably, bad 
counted upon it to annihilate me fully, and was 
therefore utterly taken aback by my silence. 
What made matters worse for the ingenious gen- 
tleman was the close presence of a richly-gallooned 
elderly personage, who had come up noiselessly, 
with erect ears, and eyes staring from their 
sockets." 

"A Russian medical officer, was it not?" I 
asked, my memory reverting to an individual as 
described, whom I had seen in the field-hospital 
constantly with Dr. Young, haunting him like a 
shadow. 

" I really do not know who he was," my cousin 
replied ; " but can only guess from what I have 
learnt since. It is a beautiful institution in 
Russia that every spy has a spy to watch him ; 
that spy, another spy, and so on, ad infinitum, 
as far as the chain of social organization extends. 
I did not know it then, but found out afterwards, 
that the gold-laced person I saw on that occasion 
when it was proposed to me to enter the Russian 
service, was the spy, or, I should say, confidential 
agent, appointed to keep his eye upon brother 
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confidential agent Charles Collier. The good 
man did his duty most vigilantly, for he came 
creeping up as softly as a cat ; and when, dis- 
concerted by my stare and silence, Mr. Charles 
Collier turned round, he almost gave a start on 
beholding his wakeful colleague. The latter, I 
perceived in an instant, had put a fixed interpre- 
tation of his own upon my silence ; and bending 
over me with a look of oily softness, he] asked, in 
broken English, whether I would like to have 
some refreshments — a glass of wine, or anything 
else I wished. I accepted the offer with due 
thankfulness ; and a minute after I found myself 
released from bonds, sitting upright on my couch, 
and enjoying a capital breakfast." 

"It was a move of competition of a rival 
recruiting-sergeant P" suggested I. 

"Precisely so; and not a bad move, either," 
Donald rejoined ; "for.it is quite certain that, if 
there had been an inclination on my part to sell 
myself to his Russian majesty, the bottle of wine 
put before me, with caviare, and delicious fresh- 
baked bread, would have much sooner led me in 
that direction than the stiff hempen ropes that 
before had ornamented my body." 
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" But how was it the other fellow, that man 
Collier, allowed the release?" I inquired. 

"It seems he could not help it," my cousin 
answered. " From all that I have been able to 
learn, the scoundrel was at first greatly mistrusted 
by his more immediate employers, though he 
seems to have acquired since considerable influ- 
ence with one or two very high-placed persons, 
due, no doubt, to his insinuating manners and 
talent of conversation — just the things to curry 
favour with that kind of people. The gold- 
braided individual, it is certain, possessed more 
authority for the time being than Mr. Charles 
Collier; for the latter, as soon as I had been 
freed of my cords, slunk away, as if afraid that 
I might make bad use of my arms. He kept 
hovering about the place, for I noticed his 
handsome features several times in the course 
of the day outside the latticed window, but 
inside he showed no more, leaving me in the 
compUny of him you call the rival recruiting- 
sergeant." 

" And was he contented with your silent looks, 
in return for his wine, caviare, and fresh 
loaves?" I asked. 
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" No, not exactly," Donald replied ; " but lie 
was a nice, well-greased sort of fellow, up in the 
art of angling, and well aware that to catch your 
fish you must not draw in too quick. "We had 
a long talk together, in which he got out of 
me that I knew a little of surgery, geology, and 
two or three other things. At last, in a charm- 
ingly off-hand manner, having constantly helped 
me to wine, the old gentleman asked me whether 
I thought I was able to draw a correct map of 
the British camp, its approaches and intrenoh- 
ments." 

" Well, that was coming near, at any rate ! " 
I interrupted, "and as much as you could 
stand." 

" Oh, I could have stood a great deal more, my 
dear Alec, I assure you," my cousin rejoined. 
" You have no idea how pleasant the old gentle- 
man got when I told him that his wine and his 
caviare were excellent; ditto, that I was quite able 
to draw a map, not only of the British camp, but 
of the French and Turkish intrenchments which 
I had visited. I fancied for a moment that he 
was going to jump at my neck and caress me ; 
however, seeing me very quiet, taking a sip of 
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wine now and then, and smacking my tongue 
in dreamy contemplation, he bethought himself 
otherwise, ordering some more victuals, and 
setting a good example in eating, and, still more, 
in drinking. The repast over, he quitted me for 
a couple of hours, and, on his return, informed 
me, in the blandest manner, that it was the wish 
of his Highness the General Commanding-in- 
chief, with whom he had been in communication, 
that I should proceed, under his guidance, to 
Simpheropol, there to await further orders. I 
bowed my head. Two or three hours after, a 
carriage drove up. We got in, riding all night 
long ; and at the dawn of next morning, while 
my conductor was fast asleep, I jumped out, and 
made my way back to our lines. ,, 

" The escape was not easy, for you arrived in 
a sad state," I remarked, bringing back to my 
mind the picture of my poor cousin, as I found 
him in a dying state in the cart, with the French 
vivandi&re bending over him. 

"My flight went on well enough at first," 
Donald rejoined, " and it was only at last, when 
crossing the Russian outposts, that I incurred 
real danger. While we were together in the 
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carriage, my companion passed the bottle freely, 
as I guessed to make me tipsy, and in that 
happy condition swear fealty to the Czar of All 
the Russias. However, being possessed of a good 
Scotch brain, not easily upset by spirituous 
powers, I knew that the attempt was doomed to 
fail, and had the satisfaction, while still as sober 
as a judge, of seeing my guide lying on the floor 
of the carriage, monstrously intoxicated. It was 
in this state I bid him good-bye ; and, making 
the best use of my legs, got over some twenty 
miles of hilly ground, in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, in the course of the day. After that I hid 
for forty-eight hours in an empty Tartar cottage, 
feeding upon honey, pears, and water-melons, 
and at the end of the time tried to make my way 
to our camp. But the road, I soon discovered, 
was completely shut by Cossack pickets, and 
having tried vainly to elude them, I finally made 
a dash through them. I reached one of our 
vedettes; but, as you know, severely wounded, 
and would have perished but for your timely 
assistance, my Alec." 

Here my cousin stopped short, and, rising 
up, made a movement to get into saddle again, 
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hinting to me that it was time that we should 
proceed on our road. 

" Wait a minute longer," I begged, " and tell 
me how it was you fell again into the hands of 
the Russians, after your first escape." 

"Did you never hear of my being taken 
prisoner, in company of three others, on the 16th 
of October, the day before our cannon opened 
upon SebastopolP" Donald exclaimed, with a 
gesture of surprise. 

" No, never," I replied ; " it is the first time I 
hear of it." 

« That is very strange," continued my cousin, 
" for I thought the affair had made some noise 
in camp, even amidst the novelty of the bombard-' 
ment. Almost the first hour I had returned on 
duty, I was despatched, with three men of our 
regiment, to a place called Earani, a couple of 
miles west of Kadikoi, where we were to meet 
and to act as suite of one of our staff-officers and 
a French general, intending to proceed on a re- 
connoitering expedition towards Sebastopol. We 
got to Karani safely, but only to find ourselves 
in the midst of a Russian force, cunningly posted, 
prepared, as it seemed, for our arrival, and with 
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nothing to do but take us prisoners. In fact, it 
was exactly as if we had been sent into a trap 
specially set for us, and if I bad less confidence 
than I possess in the honour of British officers, 
I should be driven to the conclusion that there 
had been a traitor on that occasion, and that we 
were deliberately sacrificed." 

"Don't harbour such ideas for a moment, 
Donald," I interrupted; "I remember the greater 
part of the L'ght Brigade getting into a mouse- 
trap such as you mention, some time towards the 
end of September, and, I am sure, there was no 
treachery, but only stupidity, at the bottom of it." 

" I am much of your opinion, Alec," rejoined 
my cousin, in a tone that seemed to me slightly 
mocking ; " however, whether due to traitors or 
to mere asses, the result of the Karani excursion 
was not the less unpleasant to me. Separated 
from my comrades as soon as taken prisoner, I 
was sent under escort to Baktchi-Serai, where 
I had not been much more than an hour, when I 
found myself once more face to face with the 
spy, Charles Collier. The accident, looked upon 
as accident, was singular, indeed. Was it 
not?" 
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" It was singular, I must say," I replied to 
the interrogation. 

" Well, the scoundrel, this time," Donald went 
on, " was acting as surgeon, just as you saw him 
after the Balaclava charge ; and I, though making 
no complaint of being ill, but, on the contrary, 
reporting myself in good health, was placed 
among his patients, in a low, vaulted room, belong- 
ing, as I afterwards learned, to an old monastery, 
adjoining the mansion of Prince Labanoff. Be- 
yond casting now and then a side glance in my 
direction, he did not seem to take the slightest 
notice of me ; and having gone through his work, 
in the end left the room without uttering a single 
word. All was quiet after his departure, and the 
dreary hours passed on. The sick people around 
got their supper of bread and cabbage soup, and 
then went to sleep ; but I received nothing, 
and, tormented by thirst, asked in vain for a 
glass of water. At length, about midnight, a tall, 
black-bearded fellow, who had acted before as 
hospital orderly, entered the door, and having 
glanced around, as if to see if everybody was 
asleep, came stealthily towards me, with a basin 
of steaming broth. There was something so 
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suspicious in the man's behaviour that I shrank 
back involuntarily; however, the next moment, 
mad with thirst, I seized the basin to swallow 
the contents. But before I could bring the first 
spoonful to my mouth, the vessel was dashed from 
my hands, and I saw standing before me, like an 
apparition, a short, stout man, blue-eyed, with 
thin whiskers, attired in a black dress-coat. You 
know the man." 

" It was Dr. Schwartz : was it not P " I asked. 

"Yes, it was Dr. Schwartz/' my cousin re- 
plied, rising once more from the ground, and 
darting a singular look towards me. 

" And why did he deprive you of the food that 
had been brought?" I inquired, with bated 
breath, not daring to give vent to the horrible 
surmise that was creeping up in my mind. 

" You ask why P " Donald broke out, taking a 
step forward; "my dear fellow, you are dull. 
The broth, sent to me by my old friend, Charles 
Collier, was poisoned. Do you understand P — 
poisoned ! " 

" Good heavens ! " I ejaculated, burying my 
face in my hands, while my cousin was uttering 
a cry, half a shriek, half a laugh. 

VOL. II. T 
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a A glorious villain! Don't you think soP" 
he went on. "Yet he was monstrous stupid, 
after all. Thinking the poisons of his surgery 
not sufficiently safe for his ends, he went to 
borrow strychnine from Dr. Schwartz, and, as 
if that had not been silly enough, mixed the 
hellish broth in the garden, right under the 
window and the eyes of a young lady, a visitor 
at the house of Prince Labanoff." 

The words made me start. " A young lady P " 
I stammered forth, unable to hide my surprise ; 
" do you know her name ? " 

" I belive they called her Bertha : a countess, 
Of something of the kind/* Donald replied 
hurriedly, while going forward and untying his 
horae. " Be quick, and let's be off," he added, 
" for if we wait much longer here we are lost." 

It was clearly not the time for remonstrance, 
and conscious of having been lagging behind 
already, I promptly imitated my cousin's ex- 
ample, and went to get into saddle again. Our 
horses were stamping the ground, as if eager to 
follow the trail of the Cossack troop. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" What shall we be ere night P 
Perchance a thing 
O'er which tha reran flays his funeral wing." 

Byron, The Cortair. 

Emerging from the trees which had given us so 
opportune a shelter, we rode forward rapidly over 
a pathless track, which, after a little while, 
became very difficult. The ground was strewn 
all over with broken rocks, while the patches 
of soft soil between them were covered with 
stunted shrubs, of thistle -like shape, which 
pricked the feet of our horses as we went along, 
so that they constantly reared and plunged. 

However, we managed to get on without 
stumbling for several miles, up to the top of a 
hilly ridge of considerable elevation, which 
seemed to form the water-shed of the Alma. 
The rain came down les 8 heavily as we made 
our way upwards,, and by the time we had 
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reached the top it had entirely ceased, and the 
stars shone forth with great brilliancy. 

We stopped for a moment on the summit to 
examine the country before us, and then set out 
at a brisk pace down-hill, over tolerably even 
ground. Being wet to the skin, I was shivering 
with cold, now that the rain had ceased, and 
though I tried to hide my condition as much as 
possible, Donald soon perceived it, and insisted 
that I should take a few hours' rest somewhere, 
and dry my clothes. 

" Where can I possibly do that P " I inquired ; 
but for reply he only smiled and bid me get on. 

In the course of an hour we crossed another 
river, swimming our horses without much 
difficulty through the rapid current, and landing 
on a grassy bank, the upper slope of which was 
richly covered with fine-looking gardens, orchards 
and vineyards. 

"There is sure to be a village near here," 
exclaimed my cousin, "but we must take care 
to keep to the outskirts and not get into the 
centre of it." 

I began to understand now what Donald was 
aiming at, and looking about, pointed out to him 
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a small cottage a little way up-hill, almost 
entirely hidden among trees. 

" It may do," he said, nodding his head ; " but 
I must first reconnoitre. Hold my horse a 
moment." And throwing me his bridle, he 
strode away towards the dwelling I had indi- 
cated, up a slight, scarcely-marked footpath. 

After an absence of scarcely five minutes, my 
cousin returned. "The place is rather larger 
than I like," said he, " but it is very quiet within, 
and there seem to be neither dogs nor children ; 
so let us try our luck." 

He walked on, leading his horse, and I followed 
till I came in front of a pretty little house, all 
overhung with creeping plants. 

" How shall we get in P " I asked. 

" Get in P " he echoed ; " why, the door is open, 
of course, for you must remember that we are 
in the midst of brutish Tartars, and not among 
highly-civilised Christians, inventors of locks, 
man-traps, and double-barrelled guns. Come in, 
if you please." 

Having tied both our horses to a tree near the 
gate, Donald lifted me from the saddle, pushed 
open the gate of the cottage, carried me right 
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inside, and laid me down on a low ottoman fixed 
against the walL 

" Now make yourself at home, my dear fellow," 
he cried, " and strip off your wet clothes. I will 
look after some dry garments for yon." He was 
gone before I could recover from my astonish- 
ment. 

A few minutes elapsed, and then my cousin 
reappeared, carrying a lamp, and leading an 
elderly man, in Tartar costume, by the hand. I 
could scarce help laughing when perceiving that 
this was meant as a ceremony of introduction, 
Donald showing to his Tartar companion both me 
and my uniform, which was lying about in pieces, 
as well as our horses at the gate, and pointing 
with particular care to the well-made and richly- 
ornamented saddle which he had put on the back 
of my steed. 

The sight of all the things, living and dead, 
exhibited to him, made an unmistakeable impres- 
sion on our host* Explaining by many nods and 
signs his readiness to furnish us with all that we 
might require, he quickly made a fire, next 
handed me a pair of soft yellow boots and a loose 
oyer garment, and finally put a low table close to 
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the Ottoman, covering it with bread, grapes, ftnd 
wine. 

I cheerfully accepted the proffered refreshments! 
and while I was regaling myself with bread and 
fruit, Donald, swallowing an occasional mouthful, 
set to dry my clothes, and then squatted down at 
the side of our Tartar host, plying him with ques- 
tions regarding the road to Baidar. Bat no intelli- 
gible reply could be got, and while still tormenting 
himself to make our hospitable entertainer under- 
stand what we wanted, the sound of a trumpet, 
evidently not far off, fell upon our ears with 
great distinctness. 

Donald instantly ran to the door, calling out 
to me, " Be quick, dress, and follow me ! The 
enemy is near at hand ! " 

I made all the haste I could, and had scarcely 
finished when my cousin rushed in again, took 
me up, and carried me off in his arms. 

Our Tartar opened his eyes wide with astonish- 
ment, but did not quit his cross-legged position 
On the floor, while Donald bore me away and put 
me in the saddle. " Do not speak a word," he 
oried, " but keep close to my side. There will be 
again a ride for life.' 9 
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The day was breaking when we left the cottage, 
and the sky in the east was tinged with glowing 
red clouds. For a minute or two, pushing through 
the trees, I could not see what had alarmed my 
cousin, but once without I felt absolutely startled 
by the sight I beheld. 

The whole country, as far as eye could reach, 
seemed to be swarming with troops, both foot 
and horse, all moving in a straight westerly 
direction, evidently towards Sebastopol. "We 
may yet hope to flank the Russians, by turning 
to the south-east," whispered Donald; "but, I say, 
keep near to me." With this he set spur to his 
horse and galloped down hill, I following close 
behind. 

We had the red morning clouds straight in our 
face, but the daylight as yet was dim, and we 
made our way down one hill, up another, and 
down again, without the least disturbance. 

"It seems we are fortunate," exclaimed my 
cousin, slackening the speed of his horse as we 
came to a thick wood, which completely sheltered 
us from observation. The branches of the trees 
were so much interlaced, however, that for a 
little while we could not get on at all, till we dis- 
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covered a narrow footpath, partly overgrown with 
creeping plants. 

" The track is leading more south-west than I 
like/' said Donald, with a very serious look; 
" but we have scarcely any choice but to try it." 
And he leaped from his horse, and drew it along 
through the bushes, clearing a route through 
which I, remaining on horseback, followed with 
some difficulty. 

The forest through which we were passing 
appeared to be of enormous extent, and the sun 
was high in the sky before we had crossed it. 
We got next into a beautiful open plain, bounded 
on either side by rocks, and covered in greater 
part with plantations and orchards, through 
which shone here and there the roofs of neat 
cottages. 

" Let us rest a moment here/ 9 said Donald ; 
and we both stretched out in the shade of the 
trees, at the border of the wood, allowing our 
horses to graze, but keeping them in hand. 

" I do not think we can be very far from our 
camp/ 9 Donald exclaimed, musingly ; "but though 
short, it may possibly be a hot ride. 99 

Shading his eyes, he minutely scanned the 
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country in front of us, and I did the same, bnt 
neither of us could perceive the least sign of 
human life anywhere, everything appearing as if 
asleep under the bright sun, the rays of which 
were falling with full force upon the beautiful 
vale. 

We remained on the ground for a considerable 
time, I lost in a thousand thoughts and reflections, 
from which I was roused at last by my cousin. 

"We must be off," he cried, "whatever the 
result." Getting to horse again, we both rode 
forward slowly, keeping along the slope of the 
hill, and listening as we went on to the firing of 
heavy guns to our right, which could be heard 
most distinctly. 

A trot of little more than a mile brought us to 
a carriage road, nearly parallel with the path by 
which we had come. " I am afraid this is the 
only road that will take us across the Tchernaya," 
exclaimed my cousin. "Come along, Alec, and 
keep close to me." 

Again he set spurs to his horse and went away 
in full gallop, I at his side. The road turned 
among the hills, not allowing us to see far ahead, 
and we had sped on more than a mile without 
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meeting a soul. But suddenly, on turning a 
sharp corner, we came to a group of houses, and, 
almost before we had time to look about, found 
ourselves right in front of a detachment of Russian 
infantry. 

They were posted, without order, in a meadow 
at our right hand, separated from us by a rather 
broad but dry ditch. On the other side of the 
road there were no soldiers, as far as could be 
perceived through the thick bushes, and keeping 
to this side, we gave our horses the spur, making 
them gallop as fast as they would go. The soldiers 
to our right seemed to be almost more startled at 
ours than we were at their appearance, for it 
was only after passing them some five hundred 
yards that they sent after us a volley of shouts, 
followed by the discharge of harmless bullets. 

" Poor shots !" Donald exclaimed, with a laugh, 
which had not died out when I heard the crack of 
muskets close to our left. Several bullets went 
hissing by my head, and at the same moment I 
felt a sharp pain in my side. 

I rode on for another hundred yards, and then 
dropped off my horse. A number of Russian 
soldiers instantly rushed upon me, and, lifted up 
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by two of them, I was half dragged half carried 
away. While in the grip of my assailants, I 
looked round, and saw the body of my cousin 
lying outstretched in the middle of the road, quite 
still, and apparently lifeless, his eyes closed and the 
pale face covered with blood. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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